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READING BOOKS.Science With Dr. Steele. 


NEARLY READY: 
Steele’s Popular Chemistry, - - Price, $1.00 


* 
Historic al erie S Steelée’s Popular Physics, - - “ 1.00 
Steele’s Popular Zoology, - - “ 1.00 
We have the pleasure to announce under the foregoing titles, entirely uew editions of works which 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. have become recognized, we may say, as the National Standard for popular instruction in the 


Sciences. 
The revisions have been made with the assistance of editors of high reputation in the scientific and 


educational world, and will confirm and renew the popularity of Dr. Steele’s books wherever science 
is taught. No other text books so effectually arouse the enthusiasm of the young. The new editions 


TEN GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY, dios 


NOW READY: 


Boox IV., Part Il. — Now Ready. Introduction price, 54 cents. 
: ae Steele’s New Astronomy, - - Price, $1.00 
The complete series will include: Steele’s Hygienic Physiology " “ 1.00 
Boox I.—Grandfather’s Stories. For Lirrte Forks. (Jn press.) Steele’s Abridged Physiology, 


Boox II.—Stories of Heroic Deeds. For Boys anv Gir.s. Ready Aug. 1st.) The correspondence of teachers is solicited. Catalogues on application. 


Book III., Part I.—Stories of Our Country. (Ready August 15th.) 
Part Il.—Stories of Other Lands. (Ready Oct. 1st.) L ] oh + 3 O f T wo C e ntu ri es 


I.—Stories of the Olden Time. (Ready Oct. 1st) 
Parr II.—Ten Great Events in History. (Ready.) By Rey. E. EK. HALE, 

Vv Natt d Decay I 625 pages, large !2mo, cloth. - - Price, $1.75. 
Boox V.—How Nations Grow an ecay. (Jn press.) 


The Historical Series has been prepared on same plan as the successful Natural History Series by Fifty condensed biographies, with portraits, elegantly engraved, of men distinguished during the 
the same author, and will be found equally interesting and attractive. For Supplementary Reading | past two hundred years as artists, composers, prose writers, poets, and inventors. Worthy of a place 
these books are unexcelled. in every library and specially suitable for reading circles. Circles just completing Barnes’ ‘‘ General 

Farther announcement of the series will be made as the different volumes are published. ee og J < World,” and David Page’s ‘* Theory and Practice of Teaching,” will find this just the 

to follow. 


Send for full descriptive circulars. 2B Forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. |. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SWINTON'S READERS, | WHEN CHANGING TEXT-BOOKS IN ANY BRANCH | ROBINSON'S ARITHMETICS, 
FISH’S ARITHMETICS, 


SWINTON’S WORD SERIES, 

SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHILS GE I HE BES SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS, 

SWINTON’S HISTORIES, WHITE’S DRAWING, 
THESE MAY BE FOUND ON OUR LIST, %S"ZASE.d40k0°8* |SMITH'S PHYSIOLOGIES, 


MANSON’S SPELL’G BLANKS ATALOGUES FREE IN PREPARATION, 
HUNT'S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES, IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y., and 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A New Language Book for Grammar, QUR LANGUAGE Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice and Example, 


Graded, and District Schools, IN SEPTEMBER, 
ample provision is made in cumulative exercises, the varied character of which will certainly interest the 


This book has been made with the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching 
experience with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. Practical utility and scientific | learner. Aud, beginning with the sentence, the essentials of grammatical form and structure are illustrated 
accuracy are assured. with abundant examples, so easy for children to apprehend that the principles most important to be taught 
The form is clear and attractive, and the methods of presentation are varied, and more or less original. | will be understood without much further development. 
i Of the many traditional fallacies so long and so obstinately retained in all English grammars, and 


In the arrangement abrupt transitions are avoided and, with the view of educating the reason as well as | | 
even now the reproach of not a few, only traces at most remain in this book, and we are confident that 


the understanding, every part is naturally and logically connected with what precedes and what follows it. y ; 
acility in the correct use of English which is the first requisite in language study, | it will commend itself in many ways to intelligent and progressive educators. 
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ss REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 
6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 


4. Are of American manufacture. 


5. They are durable and easy-writing. 10. Every pen is warranted. 


HOUSE ESTABLISHED, 1827. WE RECOMMEND 


PENCILS 


Because we have thousands of testimonials in their praise, and 
because we know they are unsurpassed for smooth and tough leads 
and uniformity of grading. In the long run these pencils will 
prove far more economical than any others that can be used. They 
are made in 10 degrees of hardness, so that any hand or class of 


: Lh a ge work can be suited. We also make a variety of over 500 different 
pencils,—slate pencils, rubbers, ete. If your stationer does not keep 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, mention N. E. Journau or Epv- 


va CATION and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


DIXON’S M8! PENCILS. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, - - Jersey City, NJ. 
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Vol. XXVI—No. 5. 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
_ Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically. Pure Chemicals. 


Platinum Balances. 
BURNSEN’S 


CHEMISTS, 


COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 


Supplied with the 
best goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 


utering NOW, Skill in Three Montha by Haven's 
System. N failures Haven College : New York, N.Y 
Phila., Pa.; Chicago, Ul. ; Ciacinnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal. 


H. ANDREWS & co. 
Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


Parmer J.E. BELL, “Mite. Co. 


Manufacturer of 
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ries Paper, Liquid Slating, Etc. 
Address, 24 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


. TO BE ABLE to 

locate the Con- 

0 Ou IS stellations in the 
heavens? There 


is no necessity of 


being ignorant of the subject, when for fifty cents 
you can obtain PROF ELIAS COLBERT’S Fixed 
Stars. This book is used by all astronomers. 
Address 
GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IN. 


WA NTED, 


A male principal of experience, for the English High 
School, Lynn, Mass. One familiar with commere fat 
courses preferred; also a second sub-master for the 
Lynn High Se hool, one having experience in teach- 
ing mathematics and ancient |: inguages preferred. 
Address W. A. CLARK, Jr. 
Chairman School 
Lynn, Mass. 


RASABLE SPELLING AND WRIT- 

ING TABLET. Good for writing 10,000 
words. Also combines MopEL Script ALPHABET 
CARD, SCALE OF INCHES, METRIC SCALE, DRAWING 
RULE, and RIGHT ANGLE. Sent, post aid, on re- 
eeipt of 5 cents each. One Dozen Tablets for 50 ets, 
or 25 for $1.00. V.C. GILMAN & CO. 
(4) “4 Street, Bostan, ‘Mass. 


BELL FOUNDK? 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure + 


Schools, Firs Alarms, Farms, ete, Fi) iJ 
WARRANTED Catalogue, sent Free. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


WALMSLEY & 


The 
Revolution 


Standard Publications ; lowest prices ever known, NOT sold by Book-sellers ; 
books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 
64-page Catalogue free. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York, 
or Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. Please mention this paper. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS): 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and Colleges. 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 


Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Medeis. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


_ Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 
CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Behemian Glassware, &c. 


: a: a LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J & H. BERGE 
School and Publishing Supply Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM., 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


>) JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL“ PENS. (3325) 


THE FAVORITE E NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, eo 
: D HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD wv DEA LERS maoucsour mz WORLD. 


Look! Look! Look! 


GRAND PREMIUM OFFER ! 


Send us one new subscription to the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, together with $2.50, and 
we will send you by return of mail, postpaid, 
either one of the following standard educa- 
tional works: 


Life and Works of John Amos Comenius. 
By 8.8. Laurig, A.M., F.R.S.E. Price, $1. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


Or, 
Essays on Educational Reformers. By Rost. 
HERBERT Quick. Price, $1.00. 


Both invaluable works for every Teach- 
er’s Library. 


Don’t fail to improve this opportunity, and 


secure one or both of these books free of cost. 
Address : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


NEW ENGLAND St., Bost. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Thirteenth Semi-Annual Training Classes 
OF THE 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


Will be opened on the first Monday in September, 
Candidates for the Diploma Class will be admitted 
on passing a satisfac tory examination. For full var- 
ticulars, address the CHICAGO FREE KINDER- 
GARTEN ASSOCIATION, 175 22d St., Chicago. 


SPECIAL TO. TEACHERS. 


Christian § Science. 


The August course of the Emma Hopkins Col- 
lege will open Aug. 3d, at Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
For particulars address MAky H. 
United States Hotel, Saratoga, N. Y. 


of PEDAGOGY 
At Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 
held at Ann Arbor, Mich., extending 
From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 
Prof. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
will be the Director ‘and will deliver 24 Lectures. 


Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
by the waning teachers peeceet, for conference and 


comparison of views by all. 
Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 


Send for circulars. write for particulars, or send in 
your hames as members, to HULL. 


L. C. 
Principal of x4 Detroit High School ; 
L. R. HALSEY, 
Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich. ) Public Schools. | 


UEER BADY 
UESTIONS —— JUEPLIES. 


BY 8. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
Price, 75 cents. 


One Vol. 12mo. - 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient 
form to the reading public, much quaint and curious 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
Mistory, Biography, Philose- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate 
and to explain many expressions which occur in dally 
conversation. 

The information covered by the questions and an- 
swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and 
educated people, and much of it has never before 
been published ina form accessible to the great mass 
of readers. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Published by 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
tmporters and Wholesale Educational 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Boston. 


“Temperance Charts. 
} Send for full circular to 


AILTON QRADLEY CO. 
OIPRINGFIELD LJ MASSACHUSETTS 
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Terms for our Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEAOCHER....... 3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 4.75 
AMERICAN TEACHER and EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEAOHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
July 12, 138, 14, and 15, 1887. 


First Sesston—Turspay Evenina, Jury 12. 


An immense throng of people gathered in the exposi- 
tion building at the first meeting of the National Eduea- 
tional Association. From 8 till 9 they were entertained 
by Thomas’ Orchestra, as only such an orchestra ean fas- 
cinate lovers of the choicest music. 

President Sheldon would be more than human if, when 
at 9 o'clock he called that vast audience to order, he did 
not feel it to be a proud moment in his busy life. There 
is but one Chicago, but one Theodore Thomas, but one 
cause worthy of such an audience and such a greeting, 
were the words with which he introduced His Honor 
Mayor Roche. 

Address of the Mayor. 


I am authorized, said the Mayor, by the citizens of Chicago, to 
say that no body of people is more welcome to our city than are the 
teachers engaged in the noblest of human callings. We hope you 
may be greatly profited by this gathering. He is the best educator 
whose object is to draw out to fullest perfection the whole man,— 
head, heart, and hand. ‘This is a practical age. Education is for 
the present, and for the masses; our business is to prepare the 
whole race for the highest usefulness and happiness. I bid you a 
most cordial welcome to our hospitality. 


In Behalf of the Teachers and Board of Education. 


Hon. Allan C. Story, president of Chicago Board of Education, 
welcomed the Association in the name of the Board of Education 
and the Chicago teachers. He emphasized the idea that in a re- 
public education must be basal and this education should be moral 
in its essence. The perpetuation of our system of government 
depends upon the proper education of our children. |The import- 
ance of some form of manual training as a scientific preparation for 
bread winning wasdwelt upon. Manual training is a stimulant to 
intellectual development, and does not detract from the progress 
of the pupils in the common school studies. The working peo- 
ple have a right to ask that our schools shall teach the dignity of 
labor, and impart that instruction that shall render labor attrac- 
tive and remunerative. One year of manual instruction in schools 
is worth three years apprenticeship. 

George Howland, Supt. of Schools in Chicago, extended a cordial 
greeting in a few happily chosen words. 

A. G. Lane, Supt. of Cook County, contrasted the political gath- 
erings to nominate presidents and the great industrial expositions 
held in the great building, with the immense gathering of teachers 
and vast educational exhibit here to-day. 


~ Lhe President's Response. 


President Sheldon responded as follows : 
To your Honor the Mayor, to you the Chairman of the Board of 
Education, to you, sir, the veteran educator and superintendent of 
* public instruction of the city of Chicago, and to you the official 
representative of public education of Cook County, which is so for- 
tunate as to include in its fold this great city of the Northwest, I 
would tender in the name and on behalf of the National Educa- 
tional Association our sincere and grateful acknowledgments for 
your eloquent words of greeting and welcome, and through you, as 
their honored representatives, to the citizens of the state, county, 
and city in which we are gathered. We appreciate heartily the 


spirit of the generous and liberal hospitality that prompted you to 
invite the Association to gather here the present year. Some of us, 
older members of the Association, have pleasant memories of the 
welcome extended to this body twenty-four years ago, in August 
of 1863, at a time when the nation was in the midst of a gigantic 
struggle for its perpetuity. The sessions were held in Bryan Hall, 
and we remember the glowing words of welcome that fell from the 
lips of the late William H. Hall, then superintendent of the public 
schools of Chicago, and the fitting response of the lamented Hon. 
John D. Philbrick, the president of the Association for that year. 
He then spoke of this city as ‘‘ the miracle of this continent,’’ and 
its phenomenal rapid growth, matchless enterprise, and marvelous 
development of material and intellectual activities since that date, 
excelling even ancient Carthage in its palmiest days, justify us in 
pronouncing it the ‘‘ miracle of miracles’’ of this century. There 
came from the East alone over six hundred persons to attend that 
meeting, the largest the Association has ever held until it came, in 
1884, to Madison, Wis., under the presidency of another gallant 
leader from the old Bay State, where the attendance was much 
larger than in Chicago in 1863. We are rejoiced to be here again, 
from all sections of a united, prosperous, and happy nation of sixty 
millions of people. In 1863 we believed, as we do to-day, that ed- 
ucation was the sure foundation of our free institutions and the 
very basis of our national and individual life, and that the intelli- 
gence and virtue of our people would secure to us victory for the 
right. Our faith and hope inspired the efforts that achieved the 
grand triumph and placed the United States in the front rank of 
the nations of the earth. I must not detain you further, excépt to 
say we hope that the conduct and proceedings of this Association 
as represented in its general sessions and in the deliberations of its 
nine departments, will fully justify the pains taken and sucrifices 
made by the friends of popular education in Chicago and vicinity 
to promote the success of this meeting. We cordially invite you, 


gentlemen, and your fellow citizens, ladies and gentlemen, to 
attend our sessions and join in our deliberations, by which we seek 
to promote the highest educational interests of our whole land. 
Again thanking you for your inspiring words, we will proceed at 
once to the work indicated for us upon the regular program. 


Introductory Address. 


“THE PROBLEM OF TO-DAY.” INTRODUCTORY AD- 
DRESS, by Ricuarp Epwarps, LL.D., Supt. Public Instruc- 


tion of Illinois. 
ABSTRACT. 


A careful reader of history cannot fail to be impressed with the 
fact that every race, and, in some measure, every generation of men 
has had a special task, has performed some special function in the 
development of the world’s civilization. Among the early nations, 
the idea of a fixed government was by slow steps developed. From 
the patriarch raling his household to the emperors of Assyria, 
Egypt, and Babylon, the steps were taken one by one, and at last 
the idea was established. And so of other great ideas and the in- 
stitutions that embraced them. It was the business of one race to 
teach men religion. It was the function of another to awaken the 
sleepy intellect of the world, and to eall into active exercise the 
reason, the imagination, and the taste of the human race. Another 
race and another epoch developed the great idea of law. The early 
rule had been a personal domination, but the Roman Commonwealth 
evolved a new thought, and thus jurisprudence was established. 

These achievements of past generations we are to-day inheriting. 
The idea of national unity comes to us from the dawn of history. 
The religion taught by Moses has spread itself over the civilized 
world, in substance. Greek art and Greek thought have schooled 
mankind to a love and appreciation of beauty and a discernment of 
trath, and the legal maxims that rule our courts to-day are lineally 
derived from the Pandects and the Institutes. But he is a thrift- 
less heir who does not improve upon his estate. If we have taken 
from our predecessors, we ought to bequeath to those who come 
after us. It would be a shameful thing for this nineteenth century 
to boast of its attainments, many of which have been bestowed upon 
it, and to do nothing toward making the twentieth century still 
richer in knowledge and virtue. And so it is a reasonable question 
for us to ask ourselves, What we will do to make the world of to- 
morrow better than the world of to-day ? 

The nineteenth century gives its answer to this question. It 
points to its achievements in the conquest of the forces of nature. 
The energy that resides in water has been made to drive engines 
and to do the work of millions of men, the lightning has been 
tamed, and many things that to the last century would have been 
impossible miracles have been made a matter of common experi- 
ence. The story of the century’s achievements in applied science 
is far more marvelous than the tale of the Arabian Nights. These 
claims of the nineteenth century we gladly concede. But shall we 
not insist that there is a higher function than this control of out- 
ward nature ? It is a great thing to build a mighty steamship, but 
it is a greater thing to mould the mind that can not only build a 
steamship, but do even greater things than that. May we not say, 
therefore, that the great problem of these later decades of the nine- 
teenth century is the educational problem ? This is a critical period 
of the human race. Mankind are tried to-day by their very pros- 
perity as they have never been tried before, and the great question 
with us is whether we can endure the unwonted strain. How many 
nations have succumbed to a degree of prosperity far less than ours! 


How many nations have been crushed by far lighter loads of the 
good things of life than that which is laid upon us! 

I put, then, the work of the schoolmaster in its highest form as 
preéminently the work of these decades in which we are living. 
By this I mean not the process by which we make the schools sub- 
serve our outward interests, but the process by which we make the 
schools and all else subserve the inner wants of the man. The de- 
velopment of character,—that is the problem of to-day ; so to mould, 
and to strengthen, and to ennoble the men and the women of this 
and coming generations, that they shall not be enervated by luxury 
or enfeebled by indulgence, —this is the burden that is laid upon us. 

Is it claimed that this is laying too heavy a burden upon the fra- 
ternity of teachers ? that the moulding of the rising generation and 
of the humanity of the future to high ideals, in opposition to the 
numerous and mighty influences that antagonize such a moulding, 
is a task too difficult for any class or any profession ? This, indeed, 
so appears. But there never was a heroic exercise uhdertaken by 
man that did not involve antagonisms as great. The soldier who is 
discouraged because the enemy is numerous may as well lay down 
his arms, and the teacher whose efforts are enfeebled by the thought 
of obstacles in his way may as well drop to the idea that he has no 
reward but his salary. The truth is that in all these conflicts the 
teacher's faith must sustain him; herein is for him the source of 
strength. 

How is this body of teachers to accomplish so great a task ? 
First, by recognizing the significance of it by cordially entertaining 
high ideals; this is the fundamental requisite, and this will help to 
secure all requisites. ‘The level-headed enthusiast, if he is not 
to-day master of all the instrumentalities to be employed in his 
work, will be so to-morrow. The works that men do may be divided 
into two classes,—the permanent and the transient. Among the 
latter must be reckoned all the outward work of men’s hands* 
Even the Parthenon cannot be kept intact through the centuries; 
notwithstanding the clear and the genial skies, the classic walls at 
last cramble, but that which substantially improves the human race 
continues a beneficent power forever and ever, and such work the 
true teacher does. 


SECOND SESSION—WEDNESDAY, JULY 13. 


The Association met in Central Music Hail, which was 
filled to its utmost capacity. To accommodate the hun- 
dreds who could not gain admittance here an overflow 
meeting was held in one of the theaters. 

President Sheldon announced the following committees : 

To Report on Educational Exhibit—George P. Brown of Illinois, 
W. A. Mowry of Massachusetts, Aaron Gove of Colorado, F. Louis 
Soldan of Missouri, J. W. Stearns of Wisconsin, Jerome Allen of 
New York, Albert Salisbury of Wisconsin, 

On Resolutions—Thomas J. Morgan of Rhode Island, J. H. 
Hoose of New York, 8S. 8. Laws of Missouri, W. W. Parsons of 
Indiana, Clara Conway of Tennessee, A. E. Winship of Massa- 
chusetts. 

On Necrology—R. W. Stevenson of Ohio, Zalmon Richards of 
District of Columbia, E. W. Coy of Ohio, Miss M.S. Cooper of 
New York, Thomas J. Morgan of Rhode Island, 

On Nomination of Officers — E. E. White of Ohio, Solomon 
Palmer of Alabama, ‘I’. A. Futrall of Arkansas, Ira G. Hoitt of 
California, James H, Baker of Colorado, George P. Brown of 
Illinois, L. 8. Thompson of Indiana, Henry Sabin of lowa, A. R. 
Taylor of Kansas, W. C. Bartholomew of Kentucky, John M. 
Ordway of Louisiana, W. M. Stetson of Maine, M. A. Newell of 
Maryland, W. A. Mowry of Massachusetts, J. W. Ewing of Michi- 
gan, D. L. Kiehle of Minnesota, J. M. Greenwood of Missouri, 
H. M. James of Nebraska, Charles S. Young of Nevada, C. C, 
Rounds of New Hampshire, Joseph Clark of New Jersey, N, A. 
Calkins of New York, H. 8. Jones of Pennsylvania, H. 8. Tarbell 
of Rhode Island, W. R. Garrett of Tennessee, 8S. B. Brown of 
West Virginia, J. B. Thayer of Wisconsin, Z. Richards of District 
of Columbia, C. L. Howard of Montana, P. L. Williams of Utah, 
A. J. Anderson, Washington Territory, M. C. Leitzel of Wyoming. 


The Psychological and Pedagoyica Value of the Mod- 
ern Methods of Elementary Culture. 


The topic for the morning was then taken up and discussed, 
Each speaker was held strictly within the allotted time. After the 
paper was read, printed abstracts were distributed to the audience. 
In two or three instances, where speakers could not be present, 
their abstracts were presented. 

We give here abstracts of the discussion in their order : 


THE SOCRATIC METHOD IN EDUCATION. By Titomas 
Davipson, LL.D., of New Jersey. 
ABSTRACT. 

The Socratic Method is a method of drawing out in explicit form 
what is already implicit in the mind or its contents. It is to the 
mind exactly what gymnastics are to the body. Gymnastics can 
never take the place of food or sleep; they can only enable a man 
to divert the energy derived from food and sleep into the best chan- 
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nels. So the Socratic Method can never take the place of experi- 
ence or mental power; it can only divert into the best channels the 
results of experience and power. No method can ever make ex- 
plicit what is not implicit; henee, dialectic (the Socratic Method) 
must go hand in hand with experience, and close observation, the 
basis of mental power. Though limited in its use and range, dia- 
lectic is of the utmost importance in education. Thought, knowl- 
edge without it is chaotic and almost useless, — mere undigested, 
unassimilated mind food. 

From the first moment it ought to be the teacher’s endeavor to 
develop into consciousness the contents of the infant mind in an or- 
derly way. There is a genetic order among ideas, and only he who 
possesses them in this order is the great or correct thinker. All 
bad and one-sided thinking comes from the absence of this order. 
In what order, then, ought ideas to be developed to make the mind 
an harmoniously acting power ? The examples of mathematics and 
chemistry. Endeavor to show the natural order of ideas with ref- 
erence to Rosmini’s recently translated work on The Ruling Princi- 
ple of Method. © 


THE OBJECTIVE ELEMENT. By Hon. Joun W. Dick1n- 

SON, of Board of Education, Mass. 

ABSTRACT. 

The activity required by school exercises is that which produces 
knowledge and a right development of the faculties. To occasion 
this activity, appropriate objects and subjects of thought must be 
presented to the learner’s mind. 

The act of presenting these things, for the accomplishment of 
the two ends which school exercises have for their objects to ac- 
complish, may be called teaching. 

The different means used in teaching, and the different ways in 
which the means are used, give rise to differant methods of teach- 
ing. If the means are the real objects themselves, the objective 
method is employed. The objects of knowledge may be presented, 
first, as integral units, and afterward analyzed in an orderly man- 
ner for a study of their parts and attributes. If this is done the 
analytic method is followed. There is a representative method, 
which consists in the use of illustrations or of verbal descriptions, 
used as substitutes for the things to be known. 

The value of any method of teaching will depend on its relations 
to the ends to be secured by school exercises. Suppose the ends to 
be knowledge and mental training, then that method will be the 
true one which is founded on those laws of the mind that determine 
its ways of learning and the conditions of its growth. 

Through our experiences we learn that knowledge of all kinds 
can be occasioned only by the presence to the mind, or in it, of the 
objects of knowledge. From this we may infer that one of the 
principles of teaching is founded on that law of the mind which 
limits its activity in acquiring knowledge to objects in its presence. 
A second principle of teaching may be derived from that law of 
the mind which requires, for a complete knowledge of an object of 
thought, that it shall be studied, first, as an integral unit or a 
whole, and, secondly, as composed of parts related to one another. 
Again, the mind must know the facts of science as a condition for 
the comprehension of scientific knowledge. 

From the necessary conditions of mental development may be 
derived another principle of teaching found in the mental law 
which requires the learner to exercise his active power on appro- 
priate objects of knowledge, that the facility in acting, which con- 
stitutes mental development itself, may be acquired. From these 
things it appears that the true method of teaching must be in har- 
mony with principles, found in those laws of the human mind 
which control its activity in acquiring knowledge and power, and 
that this method may be called the objective analytic method. 

The term objective directs our attention to the means to be em- 
ployed in teaching; analytic to the way in which the means are to 
be used. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC AND SCIENTIFIC ELEMENT. By 
F, Louis SOLDAN, Principal Normal School, St. Louis, Mo. 
ABSTRACT, 

Outline of a Philosophy, or Science of Education. 

The Practice Education, the Science = Pedagogies. 
PEDAGOGICS: 

Auriliary Sciences: Hygiene, Psychology, Ethies, furnish the 
conditions, the means, and the aim of education. 

Hygiene: Physical vigor, the basis of all higher forms of life. 

Psychology : The soul is a conscious energy ; it is plastic ; volition 
becomes fixed through repetition; volition intimately connected 
Instruction influences intelli- 
gence, and through it feeling and volition. 


with the feelings, especially interest. 


Ethics ; Education should develop ethical character. 
tical ethical ideas are: (1) Reetitude and vigor of will. 
ity, or love. 


The prac- 
(2) Char- 
(3) Devotion to the interest of civilized life. 
Divisions of the PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 

The will may be influenced through education, directly or in- 
directly. It is indirectly influenced through instruction ; directly, 
through habituation and discipline. 

Instruction.—Instruction should supplement the lessons of expe- 
rience and life. Its aim: Development of character through intel- 
ligence. Immediate aim: The widening of the circle of ideas. 
Immediate results: Pleasure in knowing, lasting spontaneous ac- 
tivity engendered by interest. 

Interest.—We may distinguish intellectual, esthetic, social, and 
religious interests, 

The condition for the cultivation of interests is the training of 
attention through application to study and work, through the con- 
centration or connection of the subject-matter of the various studies, 
and through systematic training of the power of judgment on the 
subject studied. 


THE PROCESS OF LEARNING, 

The principal psychological element in learning is apperception, 
by which is meant the discrimination of new matter and its assim- 
ilation to what is known. 

TEACHING : 

Method.—Teaching, therefore, requires the recalling of such part 
of old information as is kindred to the new, ard the joining of the 
new information to it,—analysis and synthesis. 

Arrangement.—The topie for any one recitation should form a 
relatively well-rounded whole or unit (didactic unit). 

Formal stages of instruction.—Each ‘‘ didactic unit ’’ should be 
taught with proper reference to the four formal stages of instruc- 
tion,—clearness, association, inference, or statement of principle 


and drill. 


THE NATURAL AND DEVELOPING ELEMENT IN MOD- 
ERN EDUCATIONAL METHODS. By W. N. HAILMANN, 
Pu.D., Supt. Schools, La Porte, Ind. 

ABSTRACT. 

A. Historical: From Bacon to Froebel. 

B. Characteristics : 

1, Is intensely religious, regards at every step the First Cause 
and Ultimate Outcome, and rests on the Oneness of all things. 

2. Regards and follows man-nature (respectively child-nature) in 
its development, individually, socially, generically. 

3. Is persistently scientific, seeking knowledge in actual, system- 
atic, methodical contact with life. 

4. Is preéminently practical, tests the value of all knowledge in 
expression, action, life. 

5. Is progressively affirmative, undogmatic, recognizing inner 
freedom as its chief objective aim. 


Dr. Harris's Paper. 

In the absence of Dr. W. T. Harris his paper was read by Mrs. 
Rebecca Rickoff. Its tenor was, in part, as follows: There are 
two extremes of method between which the pendulum of practice 
in the schools swings to and fro. These are prescription, — which 
is satisfied if it can cause the child to memorize the knowledge and 
wisdom stored up by the race even if it does not thoroughly assim- 
ilate it. The other extreme of method lays all stress upon assim- 
ilation, and keeps the child engaged on easy tasks, rejecting and 
undervaluing the more important knowledge and wisdom because 
it is more difficult for the child to assimilate. Moral education is 
prescriptive. Mere intellectual education tends toward the extreme 
of a spurious self-activity. It neglects discipline and systematic 
effort, and relies on spasmodic efforts. The true method does not 
neglect either the inherited store of knowledge nor the original 
power of the child, but teaches him to avail himself of the aggre- 
gated wisdom of the race, and to add to it a contribution from his 
own experience, 


Dr. Hoose’s Paper. 


The next paper was by James H. Hoose, of which the following 
is an abstract : 


I, INTRODUCTORY CONCEPTIONS : 

1. The psychological value of a method of teaching is measured 
by the form and character of activity that is conditioned by the 
method, 

2. The pedagogical value of a method of teaching is measured by 
the educational value of the psychological activity that is condi- 
tioned by the method; /. e., it is estimated by the attitude of that 
activity toward truth, and by its capability to acquire new truth. 


II. ‘*THE SocrATIC ELEMENT”? 

(a) The Socratic method proceeds by question and answer ; its 
purposes are (1) to reveal to a (mature) mind its own ignorance, 
and (2) to suggest to it at this revelation a more enlarged view. 

(6) The system of question and answer found in elementary 
schools at the present day is Socratic only in general form. 
Conclusions : 

1. The psychological value of the Socratic method exhibits itself : 
(a) In the earlier stages of development, by the doubting and timid 
condition of the mind of the learner; ()) in later stages, by the 
liberalized and confident state of the mind. 

2. The pedagogical value of the system lies wholly in its later 
stages of development, — its educational value is for mature mind- 


NATURAL OR DEVELOPING ELEMENT.” 
(Natural is not synonymous with Developing in this expression. ) 
(a) The natural element. 
Nature is an aggregation of capacities that exhibit themselves 
under forms of activity; e. g., the capacity of man for music mani- 
festing itself under the form of the violin,—the capacity of elec- 
tricity revealing itself under the form of light. The natural 
method is the way that nature takes to educate man; i. e., the way 
of setting man’s capacities against the other forces of nature by 
direct contact. 
Conclusion : 

1. The psychological value of the natural method is this: The 


form and fiber of the activities are characterized by maturity and 
strength. 

2, The pedagogical value of this method is measured by the value 
of maturity and strength to the forms of activity when contemplat- 
ing an education, high in this case. 

b) The Developing Element. 

b his method proceeds by question and answer, using objects as 
aids ; it purposes to adjust subject-matter to the capabilities of the 
pupil ; it involves largely the artificial in its conception, assuming 
that ‘‘ natural ’’ dominates as an order, rather than as a capacity. 
Conclusion : 

_ 1. The psychological products of the developing method are 
liable in practice to be characterized by immaturity in form and by 
uncertainty in the integrity of their strength. 

2. The pedagogical value of these products is somewhat unsettled 
when estimating their value in the conception of a liberal education. 


THE NATURAL OR DEVELOPING ELEMENT IN MOD- 


ERN EDUCATIONAL METHODS. By A. E. WINsurp, 
Editor of “Journal of Education,” Boston. 
ABSTRACT. 

We have had a deal of theory and much that is abstract in this 
discussion. It may be sound philosophy and high pedagogical 
science, all of which is eminently proper on this occasion, but I 
have no disposition to be historical or strictly psychological at this 
time. 

The best characteristic of the modern method is its naturalness, 
its recognition of the distinction between mental and moral growth 
and development. Every school year of a child’s life has certain 
specific characteristics of hunger, indicating the quality and quan- 
tity of mental food necessary ; and his entire school life is divided 
into longer or shorter periods, during which he needs special exer- 
cise of perception, memory, imagination, and thought. The 
teacher who most thoroughly uaderstands,—practically as well as 
theoretically, sensibly rather than sentimentally,—the science of 
mental growth and development, and the art of feeding and de- 
veloping the mind of the child, is the teacher who is most thor- 
oughly in harmony with the true idea of modern methods, and ac- 
complishes most for the child intellectually and morally. 

American education can never be German, neither can it be 
English. In the very nature of the case it must be a new educa- 
tion, distinctively American and peculiarly adapted to the twentieth 
century. This education will be natural, practical, and develop- 
mental. 

No profession in this country, and no members of the profession 
in the world, have so grand an opportunity as the teachers, —nota- 
bly those of the National Educational Association,—for laying the 
foundation of the educational system of the coming century. 


QUESTIONS LIMITED TO EXAMINATIONS AS TESTS 
FOR PROMOTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By H. 8S. 
TARBELL, Supt. Schools, Providence, R. I. 

ABSTRACT. 

The development of the graded school system in recent years in 
the United States has made examinations an important element in 
school work. 

Every school exercise is, in a certain sense, an examination, but 
in this paper a distinction is made between the recitation and the 
examination. 

The purposes of an examination are as to pupils: To determine 
their fitness to attempt more advanced work, to assume their faith- 
fulness in present work, to influence their methods of study by giv- 
ing comprehensiveness of view, by indicating matters most essential 
to be studied, by securing concentration of thought and self-mastery. 

A similar analysis will show the purpose of examinations as to 
the teacher and to the supervision of the schools. 

There are several dangers arising from examinations which can 
largely be avoided by giving questions of proper character, and 
seeking suitable conditions for the examination, The main discus- 
sion will, therefore, be, What are suitable questions for the several 
purposes of public school examinations, and how may the errors 
which have been widely prevalent be avoided ? This involves a 
treatment both negative and positive, and a distinction between ex- 
aminations incidental to regular work and those for the purpose of 
determining promotion. The latter are considered as preliminary, 
past, and review examinations. 

The paper concludes with some hints to examiners as to the con- 
ditions of their work and the art of making questions for exam- 
inations. 

QUESTIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE, AND HIGHER SCHOOLS. By Pror. Joun J. 
TIGERT, Vanderbilt University, Nashuille, Tenn. 

ABSTRACT. 

The assigned topic is interpreted to mean the right method of con- 
ducting entrance examinations. 

The subject does not include a discussion of the extent of require- 
ments for admission to college. Rather, the object is to elucidate 
the general principles which regulate the well-conducted entrance 
examination upon any subject. 

I. Let it be well understood that entrance examinations differ 
radically from course examinations,—i. e., examinations of pupils 
who have been under the tuition of the examiner. 

1, The examiner knows nothing of the peculiar mental disposi- 
tions or aptitudes of the applicants. He cannot discriminate the 
intellectually acute and quick from the intellectually dull and slug- 
gish. While there is an objective standard, both of knowledge 
and of training, the wise teacher, in the case of his own pupils, 
well knows how to frame an examination paper that shall give 
every really earnest student the best chance for doing his best work. 

2. The examiner does not know the character of instruction 
which has been given to these candidates. Here other sections 
have an advantage over the South. 

3. The applicant is at a disadvantage. It is difficult to put the 
new student perfectly at ease, and he is rarely able to do his best 
work. 

Il. What is the best method of meeting these difficulties ? 

1. An entrance examination should be very largely oral, A part 
of the oral should be conducted without the applicant’s knowing 
that he ix undergoing examination. For this process a practical 
method is indicated. 

2. The examination proper : Ordinary course examinations are of 
two descriptions,—(1) those in which the time is unlimited, and (2) 
those in which it is limited. A good course examination throws 
the students into three distinct classes,—(1) those who pass with 
honor, (2) those who simply pass, and (3) those who fail. En- 
trance examinations have entirely different objects: to determine 
exactly what proportion of the subject the student knows. To this 
end there should be (1) a certain latitude in the questions, (2) 
alternative questions, (3) an oral, etc., ete. 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. By George A. 
Supt. Schools, Newport, R. I. 


ABSTRACT. 

Examinations wisely conducted are a process of teaching as well 
as of testing. They are reviews pure and simple, with the extra- 
ordinary power added to compel attention as nothing else can, 
They must be made the natural outgrowth of the methods of teach- 
ing. Results, and not methods alone, must be the test in schools 
as in other affairs; wholesome examinations are the readiest meas- 
ure of results. Good teachers must be left free to work out the 
required ends in their own way. Freedom and responsibility in the 
teacher are a cardinal element of the new education. Every subject 
or principle should be taught with the aid of vivid illustration, and, 
if possible, with the aid of visible objects. The power of ingenious 
illustration is an unfailing exponent of the good teacher. The 
bearing of instruction upon the affairs of every-day life must never 
be lost sight of. Grammar and high schools should keep posted 
in a general way upon current events. Textbooks and printed 
questions are only aids; pupils should recite in their own language. 
Au acquaintance with reference books is indispensable to teachers 
and pupils. Teachers must aim to be familiar with the whole cur- 
riculum, and not be content to remain like the artists in the United 
States mints, severally ignorant of what their associates do to the 
precious coin as it passes through their hands. 

The great reforms that are taking place are only making it an 
easier matter for examinations to do their legitimate work for the 
different studies. In reading, through ‘the influence of supple- 
mentary matter, pupils are obtaining command of a much wider 
vocabulary ; and it is to be hoped that the desirable elocutionary 
attainments are still borne well in mind. In penmanship, the good 
teacher must be able to sit at a covspicuous desk before the class 
and do with a pen the very things the pupils are asked to do. 
Arithmetic dwells upon inuumerable concrete examples involving 
small numbers and common fractions in every variety ; the scholars 
are learning that it is of no practical value to get things pretty near 
right. The study of English is feeling the greatest force of the up- 
heaval. Children are not now kept shut up all the time in the dis- 
secting room of grammar, but are also occupied largely with the 
actual use of language. Textbooks and library books are found to 
have vital interests in common, and are made daily supplemental 
to each other, The story of our country embraces, in addition to 
a bare summary of facts, wide collateral reading, particularly of 
the great fundamental biographies of Franklin, Hamilton, the 
Adamses, Jefferson, and Webster. 

After having given his idea of the kind of work worth testing, 
the speaker described briefly the system of examinations employed 
in Newport, R. I., a system which he claimed to be free from the 
common objections, in the fact that the teacher of a pupil to be 
examined, the teacher of the class above to whom the pupil is to be 
promoted, and the superintendent have each a hand in the matter. 
In closing, the speaker discussed briefly five influences tending to 
discredit examinations ; first, the effeminate desire in certain 
quarters to exempt children from all tasks not highly agreeable ; 
second, the dislike or inability of certain teachers to go over speci- 
fied subjects in a specified time; third, the fear that examinations 
may check the instructor in the otherwise delightful excursions he 
would make laterally by way of illustration; fourth, the belief in 
some minds that it is hurtful to children to concentrate attention 
upon their studies as they do at examination time; and, fifth, that 
trimming spirit of the demagogue which idly fancies that the favor 
of teachers and doting parents can be caught by depreciating so 
arduous a feature of school work as examinations confessedly are. 
The unreasoning hostility to examinations in general, aiming, as it 
does, to make their very name odious, suggests the scene of Julius 
Cesar wherein the mob tear the innocent Cinna to pieces because 
‘his name’sCinna.’’ The position recently taken by a well-known 
superintendent who had taught school most efficiently twenty years, 
and had always been noted for his searching examinations, but who, 
now that he has become superintendent, has joined in the popular 
denunciation of them, calls to mind the school commissioner who, 
when questioned as to the expediency of corporal punishment, said 
that when he was a young man, before he began to teach, he con- 
sidered it inhuman, and resolved never to use it; that later, asa 
teacher, he often found it a necessary and salutary measure; but 
that now, being no longer a teacher, he considered it a relic of bar- 
barism which ought never to be employed. 


Discussion,” by C. C. Rounps, Prin. State Normal School, 

Plymouth, N. H. 

ADSTRACT. 

The thought of the world is largely shaped by its great teachers. 
Their work is permanent only as embodied in methods of teaching, 
and thus practically applied. Thus embodied, principles are made 
real and clear to multitudes who could not grasp them in an ab- 
stract statement, and the education of a people is fixed in the lines 
of truth. 

Some methods, with a germ of truth, are smothered in weari- 
some detail; others are simple and clear applications of funda- 
mental principles, and furnish, within the bounds they set, free 
scope for the individuality of the teacher. 

Reform in methods grows from the root. In the methods of ele- 
mentary culture are found truer illustrations of psychology and 
pedagogy than in the methods of the more advanced stages. 

The soundest psychology is that which wise and earnest teachers 
work out in the schoolroom; the soundest pedagogy that which, 
coming down from the study to the school, proves itself best able 
to meet the demands of an enlightened public opinion. 

The truest methods of elementary culture of the present day, 
resting on a firm basis of psychological and pedagogical truth, are 
in turn to prove the source of future advance in the acience from 


which they are derived, and working together these three,—psy- 
chology, pedagogy, methods,—may be trusted at some future time 
to secure systems of education which shall help, and in no wise 
hinder, the Divine purpose in the advancement of the race. 


Tuirp Session — WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The evening session was held in Musie Hall, which 
was crowded. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. H. W. 
Bolton. 

The president appointed as a committee to report next year 
on a paper presented by Frances E. Willard, the following: 
Mrs. Rebecca Rickoff of New York, Mrs. Delia Lathrop Will- 
iams of Ohio, and Miss Cushman of Oregon. 


The Ordinance of 1787. 


In opening the evening session, the president, Wi'liam E, Shel- 
don of Boston, announced as the topic for consideration, ‘‘ The 
Educational Influence and Results of the Ordinance of 1787" (the 
one hundredth auniversary of its adoption), and made the following 
remarks : 


We are assembled to commemorate an event in our national his- 
tory of the greatest significance,—the passage of the famous Ordi- 
nance of 1787 by the Continental Congress, in session in New York, 
just one hundred years ago to-day. It provided for the govern- 
ment of what was called ‘the ‘‘ Northwest Territory,’’ embracing 
the vast area ceded by the states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, and Virginia to the United States, bounded on the 
north by the great lakes, on the east by the lakes and the Ohio 
River, on the south by the Ohio River, and on the west by the Mis- 
sissippi River. This measure was introduced into Congress by Mr. 
Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts, chairman of a committee appointed 
to frame the ordinance, although the provisions embraced in it had 
been originally suggested by Rev. Manasseh Cutler, a clergyman 
of that state. The measure was reported by the committee July 
11, 1787, and passed July 13, it is said, near 8 o'clock p. m., just 
about one hundred years ago this very hour. This ordinance con- 
cluded with six unalterable articles of perpetual compact, which 
are the great corner-stones in the grand temple of American civil- 
ization. The first provided for entire religious freedom ; the second 
secured to all the inhabitants trial by jury, the writ of habeas corpus, 
and the political rights and privileges enumerated in the ‘‘ Bill of 
Rights ’’ ; the third provided for the encouragement of schools, and 
for good faith, justice, and humanity toward the Indians; and the 
sixth provided that ‘‘ there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.’’ 

Is it not eminently fitting that the National Educational Associ- 
ation should, convened as it is, in the great metropolis of this north- 
west territory, celebrate, as we do to-night, the one hundredth 
anniversary of this, the first and most important step of the general 
government to secure universal freedom and education for all its 
people ? 

In our judgment, the history of this forerunner of the great 
American Constitution deserves to have its centennial widely recog- 
nized, and especially by the educators of the nation. 

As we contemplate the far-reaching influence and results of this 
historical fact, do we fully realize the vast strides civilization has 
made in this stretch of years intervening between the evening of 
July 13, 1787, and July 13, 1887? What changes have come over 
the affairs of the world since then! At that time there was not a 
religious journal, nor even an agricultural paper, published upon the 
American continent, and but few of any other kind. Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Abraham Lincoln, U. 8S. 
Grant, men who have since molded the destiny of the nation, were 
yet unborn. Napoleon the First had not convulsed all Europe with 
his cruel wars, andthe City of London, the largest and richest city 
of the world, with a population to-day of over four millions, had 
not then as many dwelling-houses as has the inland City of Chicago 
to-day,—a city of fifty years growth, only. 

One hundred years ago there were no railroads, no steamboats, 
no locomotives ; no mowing, no reaping, no threshing machines; no 
iron plows, no cook stoves, no ready-made clothing, no spring wag- 
ons; in fact, there were none of the luxuries and few of the utilities 
that the arts and sciences have brought into common use during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. The intellectual activities and 
developments have likewise kept pace with the growth of the mate- 
rial interests. Institutions of learning of every grade, from the 
kindergarten to the university, have been established and gener- 
ously fostered in every section of the land. Who of us dares to 
foretell what the next hundred years of our nation’s history will 
unfold ? 

The first authorized settlement in the territory of the Northwest 
was made at Marietta, Ohio, under the encouragement of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, by a Massachusetts Company who arrived at their 
destination April 2, 1788. This colony was made up largely of 
honorably discharged officers and soldiers of the revolutionary 
army, with Gen. Rufus Putnam as their leader; and to show their 
veneration for George Washington they named the fi:st county 
formed in the Northwest Territory, ‘‘ Washington,”’ and the new 
city they founded, ‘‘ Marietta,’’ and to this group of heroic men is 
due the formative ‘‘ opening out’’ of the extended domain to-day, 
combined in the great states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, with their vast wealth, high civilization, and uni- 
versal education. 

It is fortunate that on this occasion the Historical Bearings and 
Educational Influence and Results of the Ordinance of 1787, which 
led to the founding of this colony at Marietta, and which ‘‘ excited 
national interest in its very beginnings,’’ should be presented to the 
Association by the distinguished educator and Christian patriot 
of that city, whom I have now the honor to introduce,—Israel W. 
Andrews, LL.D., of Marietta College. 


| THE HISTORICAL BEARINGS UPON THE PROBLEMS 


OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Israet W. AnDreEws, LL.D., Marietta, O. 
ABSTRACT. 

This ordinance was established for the government of the territory 
of the United States northwest of the river Ohio. It was the first 
territory that belonged to the United States; it was their whole 
public domain at that time. Great interest had centered in it. 
England yielded it with great reluctance in the treaty of 1785. 
Different states of the Union claimed it, while others insisted that 
it belonged to the nation as a whole. A plan for a temporary gov- 
ernment had been adopted in 1784, but no organization had been 
effected. 

The immediate occasion of the ordinance of 87 was a proposal 
by the Ohio Company to purchase land for a settlement. The 
scheme excited great interest in Congress and elsewhere. A com- 
mittee was appointed on the purchase, and ‘soon after another on an 
ordinance of government, both having the same chairman, The 
last committee was appointed on the 9th of July, and on the 15th 
the ordinance was passed as we have it. 

The ordinance was for the proposed settlement. The Ohio Com- 
pany was made up of revolutionary officers. If they were to go 
into the wilderness to build new homes they wanted a good govern- 
ment. They expected to found new states, as they did, and they 
wanted no sandy foundation for them. Congress gave them what 
they asked for, and the result is the great Ordinance. Their agent 
in the purchase, and in securing the needful government, was Man- 
asseh, one of the directors of the Company. 

The ordinance and the settlement had been long premeditated. 
The officers of the army in camp ai Newburgh, in 1783, asked 
Congress to assign them their bounty lands between the Ohio and 
Lake Erie that they might there found a new state; and the officer 
who led that movement was the chief agent in forming the Ohio 
Company in 1786, and was the personal head of the colony planted 
at Marietta in 1788. The people of the five great states of the 
original northwest have great reason to cherish the memory of Rufus 
Putnam and Manasseh Cutler. 

The bearing of the ordinance on social and political life is obvi- 
ous as we look at this great, prosperous region. Its provisions for 
the equal division of interstate property, for the performance of 
contracts, for perpetual freedom, are proofs. It shows the growth 
of the feeling of nationality, The ordinance itself is an evidence 
of this. The Articles of Confederation gave no authority for such 
an enactment. Compare the ordinance of ’87 with the resolution 
of ’84,—the clear assertion of the power of the general government 
in the one, with the hesitancy and timidity in the other. 


WHAT LESSONS DOES IT TEACH IN REGARD TO THE 
FUTURE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF OUR GOVERN- 
MENT? ByJ. L. Pickarn, LL.D., Pres, State Univ., Iowa. 

ABSTRACT. 

The spirit of the Ordinance of 1787 outlines our educational 
policy as,— 

1. Progressive.—As Jefferson expresses it, ‘‘ The Gothic idea that 
we are to look backward instead of forward for the improvement 
of the human mind, and to recur to the annals of our ancestors for 
what is perfect in learning . . . is worthy of bigots.’? Our system 
must be ever new,—new foliage out of the old stock constantly re- 
newed. 

2. Leavening.—To this end it must maintain the vigorous life it 
has shown in its movements beyond its original limits. With in- 
crease in population the school idea has pushed westward,—a mis- 
sionary in purpose and in fact. The vast domain but recently 
opened to settlement has felt the leaven first hid in the five Ordi- 
nance States. 

3. American.—American in its deepest significance, liberty-loving, 
slavery-hating. As friend totrue liberty it will encourage industry, 
sobriety, respect to merit wherever found, economy, fidelity to 
every trust. 

4. Catholic.—In the literal significance of the word,—universal, 
general ; in the derived significance, —tolerant, sedate, complaisant, 
but never compliant ; henve,— 

5. Religious. —Morality is essential to character. Washington 
tersely says, “ Let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion.”’ 

No more fatal error can be indulged than that a character is com- 
plete without the religious element. The school may accept the 
home and the church as its allies, but can not safely rely upon them, 
as the one is often inefficient, and the other grossly neglected. ‘The 
essential factors in character-building, — morality, religion, and 
knowledge, —no forcibly presented in the Ordinance itself, must 
find a home and a promoter in the school of the future. 


SOME OF THE INDIRECT EDUCATIONAL RESULTS OF 
OPENING THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY TO CIVIL- 
IZATION. By B. A. Hrnspace, Ph.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ABSTRACT. 

1. The first cycle of United States history began with the plant- 
ing of the English race on the Atlantic Slope, between the St. 
Croix and the St. Mary’s rivers; the second, with the planting of 
the Anglo-American race in the Mississippi Valley. The first was 
the work of the early years of the 17th century ; the second began 
before the Revolution, but was not assured until the Commissioners 
of the United States at Paris, in 1782, secured the Mississippi 
River for a western boundary, thus (1) excluding the Englishman 
and the Spaniard from the eastern half of the great valley, and 
(2) securing the ascendency of the Republic on the Western con- 
tinent. 

2. The opening of the West of one hundred years ago to civil- 
ization was followed by many most far-reaching results. The West 


is justly chargeable with many of the crude theories aud practices 
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that disfigure our civilization and blot our history; but she has 
also contributed to that civilization many invaluable elements,— 
courage, enterprise, freedom from undue conservatism, superiority 
to class influences, large views, faith in the destiny of the Re- 
public, and, above all, faith in the destiny of the West herself. The 
East introduced the word ‘‘ Continental’’ in revolutionary times, 
but the West has taught the East its meaning. 

3. The ordinance of 1787 opened the Northwest to the people of 
the old states. New England, the old middle states, the old 
South, all sent of their population to possess and fill it. The 
effects of Western influence are nowhere more plainly marked 
than in the history of the New Englanders ia the old Northwest 
Territory, —the Yankees of the West. By narrowing the field of 
view we shall deepen the impression. 

4, The Western cessions left the Western Reserve in the hands 
of Connecticut. This is bounded on the north by Lake Erie, on 
the cast by Pennsyl¢ania, on the south by parallel 41° north, and 
on the west by a meridian 120 miles west of the western boundary 
of Pennsylvania. It contains somewhat more than 5,000 square 
miles of land. No other equal block of territory outside of New 
England ever had so pure a New England population. The peo- 
ple who came to the Reserve early in the century brought their 
New England qualities with them, including a fair share of their 
conservatism; but they soon began to do things in their new home 
that, in the old home, they never would have dreamed of doing. 
Forty years ago the Western Reserve had a more definite anti- 
slavery character than any other equal extent of territory in the 
United States. The old ecclesiastical and theological systems were 
greatly modified. Men on whom the shadows of Yale and Har- 
vard had fallen tried at Oberlin the first collegiate co-educational 
experiment ever attempted. Intellectual and moral life were won- 
derfully quickened. The whole Reserve became a seed-bed of 
new ideas. ‘The southern shore of Lake Erie has never been the 
northern shore of Long Island Sound. New Connecticut is not 
old Connecticut. The old charges of ‘“isms’’ and hohbby- 
riding’? cannot, perhaps, be wholly denied; but, on the whole, 
the people have marvelously kept their balance, and have done a 
great work for themselves and the whole countrr. 


” 


President Sheldon called attention to the fact that the Northwest 
‘Territory had furnished five Presidents,—Uarrison, Lincoln, Grant, 
Hayes, and Garfield. 

Mr. Thomas A. Banning, of Chicago, spoke of the ordinance as 
the condemnation and sentence of slavery, and traced the growth of 
the antislavery sentiment until it issued in the downfall of the in- 


stitution. 


Fourtu Sresston—Tuurspay, Jury 14. 
The morning session at Music Hall opened at 9.00 
A class of sixty chil- 
dren, under lead of Professor Blackman, 
Father.” Prayer by Rev. G. W. Price, of Tennessee. 
On motion of E. EK. White, of Ohio, the word counse//or, in the 
constitution, was changed to director. 


The Committee on Nominations presented the follov ing list of 
officers, who were unanimously elected : 


o'clock with a large attendance. 
sang “ Our 


President—Aaron Gove, Colorado, 

Secretary—James H. Canfield, Kansas. 

Treasurer— Edwin C. Hewett, Lilinois, 

Vice-Presidents. 
Massachusetts—Wm. E. Sheldon, Tennessee—W. R. Garrott. 
Dist. of Columbia—J. W. Holcomb. Arkansas—T. A. Futrall. 
Louisiana—Warren Easton. California—Fred. M. Campbell. 
Alabama—Solomon Palmer. Minnesota— Erwin Sheppard. 
Rhode Isle id—Thos, J. Morgan. Missouri—J. T. Buehanan. 
Wisconsin— Rose C. Swart. Illinois—A, R. Sabin. 
Directors. 

Nevada—T. H. MeDonald. 
New Hampshire—C, C. Rounds. 
North Carolina—Robert Bingham. 
New Jersey—Joseph Clark. 
New York—.Jerome Allen. 
Ohio—C. C. Davidson. 
Pennsylvania—E. O. Lyte. 
Rhode Island—H. S. Tarbell. 
South Carolina—M, Ford. 
Tennessee—Wharton 8. Jones. 
Texas—Percy B, Pennybaker. 
West Virginia—sS. B. Brown. 
Virginia—J. L. Buchanan. 
Wisconsin—T. C, Chamberlain. 
Dist. of Columbia—Z. Richards. 
Arizona—Chas. H. Straus. 
Montana—Chas. L. Howard. 


Alabama—T. J. Mitehell. 
Arkansas—Josiah H. Shinn, 
California—Ira G. Hoitt. 
Colorado—James H. Baker. 
Connecticut—D. N. Camp. 
Georgia—W. Thigpen. 
Illinois—A. G. Lane. 
Indiana—W. A. Bell. 

lowa—R. G. Saunderson. 
Kansas—J. M Wilkinson. 
Kentucky—W. H. Bartholomew. 
Loulsiana—Henry Chambers. 
Maine—.J. H. Hanson. 
Maryland —Henry A. Wise. 
Massachusetts—W. A. Mowry. 
Michigan—J. M. B. Sill. 


(+) By specially training teachers; by having competent profes- 
sors of pedagogy; by making the study of educational methods a 
part of university work. 

(c) By throwing responsibility back on the schools, and trusting 
them, as in the Michigan system of receiving students into the 
university, under proper precautions, on the certificates of the 
superintendents or principals or boards of schools. 

(d) By not asking of the schools more than they can do well, 
and yet encouraging and aiding them to raise the grade of their 
work as rapidly as possible. 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. By Rev. J. W. Srrone, 
Pres. Carleton College, Minn. 


Pres. Strong strongly advocated the resumption of religious teach - 
ing in education. By “‘ Christian College’’ he meant an institution 
full collegiate grade, inferior to none in scholarship, and yet aiming 
to promote those moral and religious ends which Christianity sets 
forth as the highest. Such an institution was not denominational 
or sectarian in its methods of teaching, nor narrowly theological, 
but broad, thorough, reverent, devout,—free from pietistic cant, 
but possessed of an earnest spiritual life. A Christian College was 
never antagonistic to true education, but was complementary to it. 
It had a distinetive work of its own to do, which was imperatively 
needed, Its desiderata must include a well-trained body, a thor- 
oughly disciplined mind, and a symmetrically developed moral 
nature and a complete and harmonious culture of all the powers of 
the soul in their unity. The ultimate end of all true education was 
character. Wrapped up in that one word was the aim of all culture, 
and all that made this life worth the living. Education and religion 
should go hand in hand. This had been clearly recognized by the 
New England fathers. It was vitally necessary that the two should 
go together in order to be the guardians of society. Within sixteen 
years after the Janding on Plymouth Rock, feeble and weak as 
those old pioneers were, they founded Harvard College. So in 
regard to Yale, and the avowed object of the establishment of the 
very oldest college in Virginia was that the youth of that state 
might be ‘‘ piously educated.’? The Bible and religious teaching 
should not be excluded. Morals and religion could not be divorced. 
The ideal was a perfect manhood, which could only be obtained 
through the spiritual development. What was required was an 
edneation broad and Christian, whose atmosphere should be at once 
clear for the intellectual vision and bracing to the moral sense. 
Without the religious element, history had shown that the most 
finished scholarship might be the strongest ally of crime. To ex- 
clude the religions meant the exclusion of morals and of the ma- 
terial whereupon to build the moral character. 


RELATION OF HIGHER TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS TO 
THE PUBLIC SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. By Rev. 
Isaac S. Horkins, D.D., LL.D., President of Emory College, 
Georgia. 

ABSTRACT. 

Two questions in social science involved: First, Higher Tech- 
nological Schools; Terminology and Ideas; Technics; Preémption 
Claims and Color of Title; Clue to the Truth; The Irrevocable; 
A New Curriculum; Does the New Educate ? How ? 

Second, The State in Education; Individuality m Nations; Our 
Mission ; Composite vs. American; Social Compact; Government 
Proprietaries; Professions or Business Capital; Bureaus of Re- 
search; the Romance of Pedagogics. 


RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY, ETC., TO PUBLIC SYS- 
TEM OF INSTRUCTION. By Pror. T. H. M’Bripe, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

ABSTRACT, 

It will be permitted me to discuss the subject from the university 
standpoint. 

The relation between the university and the public system of in- 
struction will naturally depend largely upon the nature of the work 
which the university assumes to do. 

University work is usvally twofold : 

First, the university affords opportunity for professional training, 
offers courses in law, medicine, ete. This phase of university work 
affects public education but indirectly, and need not be here discussed. 

Second, the university proposes a high type of collegiate instruc- 


Minnesota—S. 5. Taylor, 
Mississippi—W. A. Montgomery. 
Missouri—S. 5. Laws. Wyoming—J. G. Churehill. 
Nebraska—Geo. L. Farnsworth. Dakota—Geo. A. McFarland, 

A communication was received from the California legislature, 
inviting the Association to meet in San Francisco next year. 


The Relation of the University, College, and Higher 
Technological Schools to the Publie System of In- 
struction. 


Utah —W. M. Stewart. 


The program for the day was then taken up. The following 


are abstracts of the papers presented : 


THE RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. By James B, 

ANGELL, LL.D., Pres. Michigan University. 

ABSTRACT. 

1. We recognize as a fact that the universities preceded and 
helped build the lower schools. 

2. We recognize as a fact that the universities were aided in 
reaching an elevated position by the growing excellencs of the 
lower schools. 

3. From regard to their own interests, and from broad views of 
their daty to public education, the universities must help the 
schools in all ways possible. Some of thes> ways are the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) By showing interest in the schools; not holding aloof from 
them; making the schools feel that the university regards its in- 
terests and theirs as common interests. The university professors 
should take part in the conventions of school teachers and school 
administrators. 


tion, independent as far as possible, untrammeled by prejudice, 
preconceived opinion, or by the traditions of the schools. 

It is chiefly, then, as seats of liberal learning, as doing collegiate 
work, that our universities form part of our system of public edu- 
cation, and influence in greater or less degree all other parts of the 

same system. This in three ways: . 

1. The university creates an educated class competent, as citi- 
zens, to appreciate, sustain, and direct to best results a system of 
public instruction ; creates public sentiment. 

2. Furnishes men and women fitted to actually engage in the work 
of public instruction as teachers, especially in secondary schools. 

8. Affords constant inspiration to all schools below, affording 
— opportunities to enter upon the finest fields of intellectual 
effort. 


Discussion. 


Prof. E. T. Tomlinson, of Rutgers College, New Jersey, was 
detained at his home by brain fever. In his absence a general dis- 
cussion was opened by T. H. Chamberlain, D.D., president of the 
State University of Wisconsin, who emphasized the need for the 
continued addition of the fresh knowledge which was necessary to 
the realization of a course of instruction, the fostering of those 
lines of investigation toward which tne public thought is directed. 
Dr. F, A. Noble, editor of the Advance, said that the elementary 
teacher locked hands with the highest college man in the country 
as doing one work. The influence of this common educational 


work, taking in, as it did, the lower, the higher, and the middle 


stages, would have a great effect in developing the American nation- 
ality. The American citizen must be an intelligent and moral citi- 
zen if he was to fulfill the destiny which God had marked out for 
this country, and to this great end some system of educational unity 
was necessary. ‘Teachers must bear in mind that they were the 
missionaries to promising boys and girls, preparing them for acad- 
emy and university, and for the highest functions and institutions 
in America. 

Rev. Dr. Mayo urged the elevation to a high place in the teach- 
ers’ minds of elementary teaching, so that the colleges might have 
the best available material to work upon. A screw, so to speak, 
should be put into the level of elementary teaching, which needed 
raising ; and the masses of the people would naturally be lifted up 
and benefited. It was astonishing to him that schools for girls had 
no professorship of pedagogy, and that in connection with such 
schools there was no confession or recognition of the fact that normal 
training was necessary for a teacher graduating from a college. 

Rev. Mr. Price of Tennessee supported Dr. Strong’s views in 
regard to religious education. 

Mr. Charles A. Blanchard said that the lowering of the palaces 
and temples of education to within the reach of the so-called com- 
mon people had been the work of Christian men from the univer- 
sities and colleges. 

On the question as to whether there should be one taxation for 
the support of all educational institutions, of whatever grade, Mr. 
Campbell of California said-that the legislature of that state had 
passed an act levying a tax of one per cent. upon each $100 worth 
of taxable property for the support of the State University. Stu- 
dents graduating from high schools there were admitted to the uni- 
versity without examination. They had established direct and 
immediate connection between primary, secondary, high, and other 
schools, and the university. 

Dr. Hagar of Salem was not certain as to whether the entire 
system, from the bottom to the top, should be supported by public 
taxation. In Massachusetts they not only had free schools,—pri- 
mary, grammar, and high—but free textbooks. 

Mrs. Williams of Ohio thought this a question which ought not 
to be judged by the learned of the male sex. If individual munifi- 
cence and church munificence were available, she saw no reason 
why the work should not in the main be computed on those lines. 

A lady inquired why the preparation of papers had been exclu- 
sively intrusted to gentlemen. The president explained that fifteen 
ladies had been requested to contribute papers, but the executive 
had failed to coerce a single female. 

The discussion was wound up by Dr. Angell, who believed that 

both state and denominational universities should be maintained. 
All possible good must be extracted from both. ‘There was more 
than enough work for all the schools and colleges in the country. 
Theirs was a glorious calling, and their reward would be in the 
appreciation and respect which would ever be called forth by earn- 
est efforts therein. He did not abate one jot of hope in regard to 
the systems of the United States, and in the solid, earnest, moral 
Christian characters of the teachers of this country. The heads of 
the universities cordially extended their hands across the seemingly 
great distance between them and the workers in elementary and 
kindergarten schools, whose work was in a sense the highest and 
most important of all. If that were well done, and a good founda- 
tion were laid, all that came afterward sank into comparative in- 
significance in proportion, 


Fietu Sesston—TaurspAy Evening. 
The evening session was opened by prayer by Rey. Dr. 
The topic 
The abstracts of papers 


Minutes were read and approved. 


Marquis. 
for the evening was taken up. 
are as follows : 


The Means and the Ends of Culture to be Provided 
for the American People beyond the Ordinary School 
Period. 


BY EVENING SCHOOLS. By Atnert P. MARBLE, Pb.D., 
@ Supt. Schools, Worcester, Mass. 
ABSTRACT. 

I. These schools are designed to take the place of the old ap- 

prentice schools. They supplement the day schools. 
Il. They are designed for persons of both sexes, fifteen years 
old ormore. They furnish the opportanity for children who have 
been obliged to leave school before they have acquired sufficient 
knowledge to study profitably by themselves, — where they may 
receive sufficient instruction to enable them to use the library to 
advantage, and thus become self-taught. 

ILL, These schools also provide the means of instruction for our 
imported fellow-citizens whose early opportunities were scant, and 
for foreigners of other tongues settling with us to learn our 
language. 

IV. It should not be the aim to so expand these schools as to 
mike them as extensive with the day schools,—a sort of ghostly 
school system, masquerading by night, the shadow, the echo of the 
day schools. 

V. Study is work; and children who work by day ought to 
sleep by night. These institutions ought not to entice from school 
young children with the delusion that they can work by day and 
study by night,—for, in this case, the education will be a failure, 
the work will be poor, and the child will be deprived of his right 
to rest and grow. 

VI. It is a delusion also to supposes that the public should sup- 
ply college training by night to all who think they want it. The 
public should not attempt to provide everything for everybody. 

The theory of our government is, to let people have a chance to 


help themselves, and this applies to schools as well as to trades. 
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READING CIRCLES. By CHANcELLOoR J. H. Vincent 

LL.D., Chautauqua, N. Y. 

ABSTRACT. 

That ‘‘ means and ends of culture ’’ should be “‘ provided for the 
American people beyond the ordivary school period ”’ is a proposi- 
tion which admits of no controversy. Among these ‘‘ American 
people ’’ are voters who must decide by the ballot all questions which 
pertain to the existence, endowment, and development of our public 
school system. Among them are parents whose coiperation is 
needed to secure regularity of attendance by their children at the 
school, and such home preparation as may render the work of the 
school effective. Among them are the members of society, — the 
** society ’’ which creates ‘‘ public opinion,’’—that silent and mighty 
factor in determining the final issue in all great discussions. 

The ‘‘ people beyond the ordinary school period’’ need assistance 

and direction in the pursuit of knowledge. Age does not necessa- 
rily give discrimination. Those who do know should aid those 
who do not know what people should read and how they should 
read. 
Reading circles give opportunity to those who cannot, or who 
think that they cannot, attempt thorough study. If they once 
taste good literature and test their own capacity to appreciate and 
profit by it, under a system which requires nothing but *‘ reading,”’ 
they will be more likely to address themselves to the severer tasks 
of study. 

Reading circles, through the power of association, will promote 
enthusiasm in intellectual and literary pursuits, increase popular in- 
terest in local courses of scientific and literary lectures, lead to 
greater care in selecting the books which find a place in the house, 
tone up conversation, elevate the standard of household decoration, 
and in many ways improve the social standing of the family. 

Reading circles may embrace a wide range of literature, and thus 
bring within the reach of ‘‘ the people’’ the world of the learned 
with its visions, pleasures, and inspirations, Reading circles may 
be organized to pursue courses in art, travel, history, current news, 
and all other subjects which are involved in a broad culture and in 
wholesome living. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY. By Gen. 

Tuomas J. MORGAN, Prin. State Normal Schoo’, Rhode Island. 

ABSTRACT. 

There are more than 5,000 public libraries in the United States, 
with over 20,000,000 volumes. What relation should subsist be- 
tween these and the public schools ? They are mutually dependent 
on each other, and should supplement each other. The school 
teachers should take pains to awaken a desire for reading-books, 
should suggest what books to read, and give hints as to methods of 
reading. They should make frequent visits to the public library 
with their pupils, explain to them the organization and classification 
of books. They should read to their students portions of interest- 
ing books, listen to reports of their reading, and assign topics re- 
quiring examination of books to be found in the public library. 

The library should be supplied with duplicates, or sets of such 
books as the schools can use. Reference lists should be made out 
for the use of pupils from the public schools who have topics to in- 
vestigate or essays to write. Every public library should have its 
pedagogical alcove, into which should be gathered the best educa- 
tional literature. Thus working together toward a common end,— 
public eculture,—the public school and the publie library may help 
each other, and together secure what is utterly unattainable by 
either working alone, 


Resolutions Presented by the Committee on Physics- 
Teaching. 


Resolved by the National Educational Association : 

1. While the facts of physics are of the highest interest and impor- 
tance, we consider that the primary reason for the introduction of this 
study into our schools is the peculiar mental training it can give; for 
the trained mind is better able to acquire and to use facts than one 
that is untrained. 

2. Recognizing the advantages of a graded course in science to in- 
clude the elements of several of the sciences, we believe that the ideal 
course of study in physics, toward which we should strive as rapidly 
as teachers are prepared for the work, includes in the primary about 
one hour a week for a year, in the grammar school one to two hours, 
and in the high school five hours a week for a year. 

3. We hold that the best results will be obtained if in all these grades 
the teaching is inductive in spirit rather than dogmatic. Little time 
should be spent, especially in the earlier parts of the course, on facts, 
principles, or deductions that cannot be made thoroughly clear by ob- 
servation or experiment. In the grammar school especial attention 
should be given to the ey of common instruments, and to industrial 
applications of physical principles. 

4. We believe that some study of physics should be required for ad- 
mission to college, both for the Sake of the student and to improve the 
character of the work in both the culleges and the secondary schools. 
We request that colleges announce this requirement as soon as con- 
venient, to take effect in the summer of 1891. 


These were adopted. 


SrxtH Sression—Fripay, Jury 15. 


Session opened at 9 a.m. After prayer, Gen. Thomas J. Mor- 
gan, of Rhode Island, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
presented the following report, which was unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, We regard the education of the youth of our land asa 

matter of supreme importance, affecting as it does the stability and 

rosperity of the Republic, the peace of society, and the dignity and 
ppiness of the individual citizen; therefore resolved, 

1. That we recognize the increased public interest in the cause of 
education, the development of a higher professional spirit among 
teachers, and the muitiplication of agencies, such as chairs of peda- 
gogy, normal schools, pedagogical literature, summer schools, reading 
circles, etc., designed to facilitate the professional equipment of teach- 
ers for their work; and we point with pride to the evident progress in 
the work of our pubiic schools as shown in the character of the edu- 
cational exhibit so admirably planned and executed. 

2. That the lines of growth along which our school system should de- 
velop may be outlined as follows: 1. A more general study of the phi- 
losophy of education. 2. An extension of the strictly professional 
in normal schools. 3. A more complete divorcement of school 
offices from politics. 4. Greater care in the selection of school officers, 
\uperintendents, and teachers. 5. The extension, wherever prac- 

\cable, into rural districts of expert school superintendence. 6. A 
\ore stable tenure of office. 7. The extension of the school year and 
te increase of teachers’ wages in rural districts. 8. The adoption 

« some plan whereby meritorious teachers, after long service, may be 

Inorably retired. 9. The passage of laws, where necessary, to se- 

cre attendance at the public school of all persons of school age who 

ai deficient in the rudiments of an English education. 10, The in- 


crease of public libraries and the establishment of a closer relation 
between them and the schools. 11. The fostering of the kindergarten 
and the application of its spirit and methods to the lower primary 
grades. 12. The recognition of the value of industrial art. 13. A more 
earnest attention not only to instruction in the fundamental principles 
of morality, but also toa careful training of pupils in moral character. 

14. Increased attention to instruction in civics as a special preparation 
for the duties of citizenship. 15. The value of musical instruction. 

_3. That we specially commend to canes the National Bureau of 
Education as an agency of increasing value and worthy of more 
liberal support. 

4. That we reaffirm our conviction of the urgent necessity of tem- 
win Federal aid in the education of the illiterate masses of the 
South 

5. That we express our profound interest in the education of the In- 
dians; heartily commend the spirit of liberaiity shown by Congress in 
the matter, and call special attention to the important and encouraging 
results already achieved. 

6. That we recommeud to the several state legislatures the adoption 
of laws:—1. Requiring instruction.to be given in all public schools in 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the injurious effects 
upou the human system of alcohol and narcotics. 2. Laws suppressing 
the publication and sale of impure literature. 3. Laws forbidding the 
sale of tobacco to youth, 

7. That the thanks of this Association are due and are hereby ten- 
dered to 1. The retiring president, whose intelligence, devotion, and 
labor have organized and carried to a successful issue the largest and 
one of the most important educational conventions ever assembled on 
the continent. 2. To the various officers, especially the railroad sec- 
retary, who, in their several spheres, have aided in the grand work. 
3. Tothe several local committees and teachers for their intelligent 
and hearty co-operation, especially for the reception concert. 4 To 
the citizens of Chicago for their cordial welcome and generous hospi- 
tality. 5. To the railroads and transportation companies for civilities, 
reduced fares, and special loyalty to the financial mterests of the As- 
sociation, 6, To the local press for daily reports of proceedings. 7. To 
all others who have contributed to the suecess of a meeting long'to be 
remembered. Respectfully submitted, 

THomAS J. MORGAN, CLARA CONWAY, 
JAMES H. Hoose, 5.5. LAws. 
A. E. WINSHIP, 


The topie of the day was then taken up. 


The Place Manual Training Should Occupy in a 
System of Public Schools. 


IN URBAN COMMUNITIES AND IN LARGE TOWNS. By 
GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER, President Massachusetts Institute 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 

ABSTRACT. 

As we pass from rural districts and small villages to considerable 
towns and to large cities, the need of manual training for our youth 
increases rapidly, while the difficulties of instituting and maintain- 
ing instruction in any one of the mechanic arts even more rapidly 
diminish, 

In the country the children of either sex find abundant oppor- 
tunities, both in their work and in their play, for acquiring knowl- 
edge of mechanical operations and some skill in the use of tools, 
while all the conditions and surroundings of their life tend to de- 
velop the perceptive powers, to create a habit of observation, and 
to give exercise to the executive faculty. No part of this is as well 
done as it would be under systematic instruction and direction ; but 
what is gained in this way is far better than nothiog. In the city 
oppor'unities of this character are almost wholly wanting, and the 
time that should be given to developing this side of the child's 
nature is either wasted in idleness and mischief or is devoted to an 
excess of grammatical, rhetorical, and dialectical practice, or to 
cramming the mind with facts, names, and dates, beyond the power 
of mental digestion. _ 

On the other hand, the difficulties of providing proper instruc- 
tion in the mechanic arts in small schools, widely scattered, sup- 
ported by comparatively poor communities, almost wholly disappear 
in large and well-graded schools, in compact communities enjoying 
the wealth and tax-paying power which is generated by commerce 
and manufactures. It is, here, only a question whether this kind 
of instruction is really needed. If that be admitted, there will not 
long be a question of the means of maintaining it. And in the 
larger towns and cities it will gbe found that the cost of maintaining 
the very best instruction of this character will not be greatly in 
excess of the cost of supporting the simplest form of manual train- 
ing in smaller communities, inasmuch as the initial charges for the 
more expensive plant will be divided, with a proper organization of 
the service, among a larger number of scholars. The main question 
will here be as to obtaining the time requisite for thorough and 
extended practice on this side of the public schools. 

It is believed that the time required can be obtained by the 
proper revision of the traditional courses. Much of this will involve 
no loss at all. A great part, at least, if not the whole, of the in- 
evitable loss to the old-fashioned studies wi!l be repaid by the 
greater interest of pupils and parents in school-work, by the relax- 
ation and rest obtained through the exercise of another set of fac- 
ulties, and by the great gain experienced in the study of geometry, 
physics, and elementary mechanics, through such practice. 

The paper then proceeds to discuss the nature and order of such 
studies and exercises in the mechanic arts, appropriate to the larger 
towns and cities. In smaller towns such a scheme must necessarily 
be modified, both as to scope and to details, to suit the financial 
means of such communities. 


IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. By M. A. Newer, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


ABSTRACT. 

Whatever arguments are brought against industrial education in 
the city apply with equal but no greater force in the country. The 
country school, as a means of moral and intellectual education, has 
the same purpose as the city school; but must pursue different 
methods. A school of five grades, with one teacher, cannot be 
taught in precisely the same way as a school of ten grades with ten 
teachers. Yet the same objects are accomplished in both cases. 

So with regard to hand-training. The methods of the city may 
not be applicable in the country, and yet similar results may be 
obtained. Any arguments, therefore, to show that there can be 
no industrial education in country schools because city methods 
cannot be transferred, are simply wasted. 

It is difficult to state precisely what can be done for the training 
of the hand in rural schools, because the conditions and circum- 
stances of such schools differ so greatly, not only in different 
states, but in different distriets of the same state. It may be 
stated, however,— 


I. The hand needs training and discipline as well as the head 
and the heart. I do not say, ‘‘ as much as,”’ nor “as long as”’ ; 
but simply in addition to. 

II. The use of the pencil and the pen for the purpose of writing 
and drawing does not afford sufficient hand-training during the 
period of school-life. 

IIIf. We have recorded instances showing that effective hand- 
training has been given in common country schools. 

IV. Wherever there is a high school there should be an 
**annex for hand-training. 

V. Some form of hand-training may and should be introduced 
and encouraged in every rural school. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GIVEN BY 
WRITING, DRAWING, SEWING, USE OF TOOLS. By 
Miss L. A. Fay, Supt. Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 

ABSTRACT. 

Drawing expression of form. 

Form concepts obtained from solid, expressed,—moulding, laying 
sticks and tablets, cutting, drawing. 

First year’s course should be radically changed, based on kinder- 
garten principles; develop child symmetrically. 

Busy work systematized much means mafiual training. 

Clay moulding invaluable. Develops muscles both hands, Con- 
tinue beyond primaries. 

Fifth year working drawings studied,—making from them com- 
menced, 

Grammar course, — ability to state facts, represent appearance 
of objects. 

High school should send out intelligent draughtsmen. 

Sewing taught systematically, commenced fourth year, ‘Teach 
stitches on practice cloth, apply directly, making simple articles. 
Learn all common stitches, button holes, use of patterns. Ad- 
vanced course, —cutting, making dresses. 

Springfield Manual Training School experiment. 
outfit, pupils, volunteers. Classes weekly. 

Lessons. —Hammer, try square, gauge, saws, planes. Knowledge 
applied in making boxes. Surface planing, bit, brad awl, dividers, 
chisel, knife, gouge. 

Results.—Pupils measure, gauge accurately, work to line, pro- 
duce good joints, dovetailed boxes. 

Conclusions from Experiments. — Perform simplest exercises in 
classrooms while girls sew to save time, and to hold and help boys 


Appropriation, 


who leave school early. 
Bench work profitably commenced about twelve, continued four 
years. 


Manual training needed to make intelligent citizens, as means” 


mental discipline. Cannot logically be restricted to boys, 

Place grammar and high school pupils desiring manual training 
in school in which time is wisely divided between mental and man- 
ual discipline. 

Its course should compare with present grammar and high school 
course, as that of technological school does with college. 

Discussion. 

Miss Fay’s remarks were illustrated by a large variety of paper- 
cuttings, pastings, drawings, carpentry work, ete., taken haphazard 
from the productions of her own pupils. She claimed a place for 
clay modeling in the course of a child’s education, because of the 
development consequent upon such a study of the eye, the mind, 
and the museles of both hands. The use of both hands would save 
many minutes in an hour. Her boys were taught the use of 
the hammer, the tri-square, the gauge, the saw, and the plane. 
Cutting to exact length and width was learned, and the first knowl- 
edge gained by the pupils was utilized by each making a set of five 
boxes of various sizes. Then followed the study of joints, as exem- 
plified by the making of various useful articles. A profitable be- 
ginning could be made by boys of 11 or 12, One boy had com- 
plained that it was ‘‘ real mean’’ to ask him to work on Saturday 
afternoon; but he was now so much in love with his mechanical 
studies that he frequently asked permission to come back to the 
carpenter’s bench after the duties of the day were over. Manual 
training was needed in order to get an intelligent understanding of 
things met with by the pupil every day. A man should be as 
ashamed of not understanding the simplest principles of mechanics 
as of not comprehending the easiest political question of the day. 
In no other study was every faculty so entirely employed. 

At the conclusion of Miss Fay’s paper the president announced 
that as a result of that lady’s work in Springfield the tax-payers of 
the city had, since the convention had been in session, bought an 
estate adjoining the high school at a cost of $40,000, and also given 
Springfield a large building for the purpose of manual training. 

The discussion was continued by Prof. C. W. Woodward, of St. 
Louis, Mo. It was perfectly right and proper for the pupils to 
study history, geography, etc., and to know how to write good En- 
glish, but let them not omit the study of the rudiments of natural 
science, nor forget that the pupil has hands as well as eyes and 
ears. Every child should have systematic mental and manual 
training, which ought to go side by side simultaneously in school. 
The manual training thus given was far more valuable, and was 
gained far more cheaply than that gained in any other way. 

After a few words from Dr. Miner of Massachusetts, Dr. M. 
Ordway advocated manual training universally in some form or 
other, not for the sake of making carpenters or blacksmiths, 
but for the sake of inculcating habits of accuracy and a love of 
truth. 

Mrs. Rebecca Rickoff dwelt upon the importance to girls of a 
knowledge of sewing. 

Dr. Allison of Nova Scotia followed with a vigorous speech, in 
which he said he was waiting until circumstances would allow them 
to form a wide and satisfactory generalization or induction from 


[Continued on page 74.) 
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must have some kind of occupation, for a part of the day 


ral oft Edueation. at least, in order to be happy, if he is 
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vacation the best it has for him. 


Tribune well says : 


lie in a hammock all day, with no activity except at the din- 


— : ee . ner table, means indigestion and general discomfort, rather than 


Orville Brewer, 170 State Street, Chicago, is authorized to receive adver- 


tisements for THE JoU 


vicinity. 
to the editorial and business management, and all 


All letters pertainin 
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A. E. WinsulP, Editor. 
THE JOURNAL IS SENT TO SUBSCRIBERS UNTIL IT IS ORDERED 
STOPPED AND ALL ARREARAGES ARE PAID. 


RNAL and AMERIOAN TEACHER for Chicago and/__ ration, When you take your vacation, therefore, do it with a 
purpose. Ride a bicycle. Catch fish. Tramp through the woods. 
Climb mountains. Drive horses if you have them, or can afford to 
hire them. Row. Study natare. Hammer the secrets out of the 
____ |rocks. Climb trees. Play ball with the boys. Go sight-seeing. 


= 23 onan Have all the fun you can. But don’t imagine that you will gain 
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(2° Following our usual custom, there will be no 
issue of this paper during the neat two weeks. 


Reap something “light,” if anything, the coming 


the article mentioned. 


By presenting to his pupils the able considerations of 


this article, the teacher in the secondary school can en- 
courage the desire for a higher education in those boys 
whose straitened circumstances might seem to deny them 
this great privilege. We give a few extracts : 


‘* The first question which arises in regard to college expenses is 


month. 


Tue superintendent envies the teacher this month. 


This is his hard 


Ir you get the position you sought, be happy ; if it goes 


month. 


to another, rejoice for him if you can. 


Ir looks as though the American Institute of Instrue- 


tion would go to Newport in 1888. 


Prry the poor school committee men who try to be 


faithful to their 


Tuere is one full month left before school opens. 


duty the next four weeks. 


Rest, rest thoroughly ; nothing will pay so well. 


Aaron Gove, as president of the National for 1888, 
will do credit to the great ** Beyond the Missouri.” 


Mr. Hixu’s usual contribution not being received, we 
present to our readers some unique questions in English 


history. 


this: What are they legitimately ? It is clear at once that the 
cost of suitable rooms, food, fuel, and lights, clothing, textbooks, 
ete., is inevitable. . .. . It is the cost of membership in college 
organizations, of subscription to the various college publications, of 
helping to support boating, base-ball, foot-ball, tennis, etc., and es- 
pecially of indulgence in more or less enjoyable but unnecessary ex- 
penditures of many minor sorts, which causes the principal differ- 
ences in the expenses of students.’’ 

‘*TIt is a grave error to assume that no expenses in college are 
necessary but those essential to life and study. Much of the best 
influence of every college is exerted outside of its lecture-rooms. 
Much of the highest and most lasting value of its course is due to 
the mutual relations and intercourse of the students. The interest 
in athletics, societies, ete., may become extravagant now and then, 
but this is a much less evil than the absence of such an interest 
would be. There is no student who does not need,—we say it de- 
liberately,—to associate with his or her fellow-students regularly 
and sympathetically in some of the many departments of college 
life outside of mere study. To graduate with a college diploma, 
even though one take the valedictory itself, without having en- 
tered into the true spirit of college life by bearing an active part in 
its manifold and stimulating experiences during the four years, is 


SAN FRANCISCO’s invitation captured everybody, of |to have failed in a very large degree of securing the best results of 
course. We shall go to the Golden Gate in force. Let|the course. Each student, therefore, must settle the question for 


it be the business of the year to save up money enough to 
take the greatest pleasure-trip this country affords. 


himself, how far it is right for him to spend money for other ob- 
jects than bare necessities. Neither he nor the college authorities 
nor his friends should think it wrong for him to allow himself some 


In our report of the proceedings of the National Asso-| freedom.” 


ciation, in order to preserve the continuity of the program 
we have inserted the addresses of Dr. Vincent and Superin- 


** This is the great fact to be remembered, that no young man or 


woman, however poor, need feel unable in these days to secure a 
college education. By teaching, or other honest and honorable labor, 


tendent Sabin as indicated therein, rather than as actually | many are able to earn a considerable yearly sum. Moreover, there 
delivered, unavoidable circumstances having caused an|are now so many scholarships in most colleges that deserving and 
exchange on their part. capable young people usually can secure pecuniary aid from these 


sources. In many institutions, also, certain officials are intrusted 


Ir Pre: ident Alice E. Free man, of My ellesley College, | with funds which they are expected to use privately, where aid can 
has resigned, as report saith, and if she is to be annexed | be rendered wisely, in the help of needy students.” 


to Harvard through the devout and affectionate admira- 
tion of one of its distinguished professors, there will be 
great mourning for Wellesley and great rejoicing for Har- 
vard. It is understood that the Wellesley faculty have 


THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


The country is indebted to Israel W. Andrews, LL.D., 


been extremely watchful lest the gay youth of Fair Har-|ex-president of Marietta College, for a clear, authentic, 
vard have too much freedom at the College Beautiful, but|complete statement of “'The Ordinance of 1787.” in his 
there seems to have been unpardonable neglect on the|paper before the National Association, and in “ article 
partof the trustees, who have not duly protected the beau-|in the Christian Union, July 21. “ This act of the Con- 
tiful president from the fascination of the professor. tinental Congress is unique in the annals of American 


AND NOW REST. 


July has been a most trying month for those in attend 
ance upon the meetings at Burlington and Chicago, and 
upon the Summer Schools and Institutes. The weather 
has been extra hot, the excitement great, and everybody 
looks strained. Now “ dog days” are here, with all that 
is uncomfortable, unbearable in their mugginess, sticki- 
ness, and sultriness, and the teacher who is to do good 
work in September must rest, rest, Rest. We do not ad- 
yise idleness, IJdleness js not recreation, The teacher 


legislation.” It is the only national enactment under 
the Articles of Confederation or under the Constitution 
which is known simply by the year of its occurrence. 
Other acts express the subject-matter of the statutes. 
This Ordinance of 1787, passed July 13, was “an Ordi- 
nance for the government of the territory of the United 
States northwest of the River Ohio.” 

England had made a vigorous fight, through her com- 
missioners, to have the River Ohio the boundary-line be- 
tween the colonies and Canada, and there was great dlis- 
satisfaction in Parliament when it was announced that 
the colonies were to be allowed the southern shores of the 


Great Lakes, which England intended to keep wholly for 
herself. The territory between the lakes and the River 
Ohio was declared in Parliament to be “ the paradise of 
America.” 

After this decision was made, three of the states laid 

claim to it so vigorously as to threaten sérious disttirbance 
of the public peace, but they were finally prevailed upon 
to cede it to the national government. This territory, 
north of the Ohio and west of the Alleghenies, won with 
difficulty from a jealous nation, and secured through 
patriotic appeals from rival states, was all the territory 
over which the national government had control, and for 
its government the * Ordinance of 1787” was passed. It 
was to be one district until such time as it might be desir- 
able to make two of it; property left intestate was to be 
divided equally between sons and daughters ; private con- 
tracts were to be held sacred ; Congress was to appoint a 
governor, three judges, and a secretary, who were to he 
the legislative department ; when there were 5,000 males 
of full age, a legislature might be established. 
“ Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
“The utmost good faith shall always be observed toward 
the Indians.” ‘ There shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude in the territory.” 

Webster, Chase, Bancroft, and other statesmen, have 
pronounced this one of the most remarkable enactments 
of Congress. It was passed at the instigation of Revolu- 
tionary heroes, officers largely from New York and New 
England, who formed a colonization company to settle 
themselves and their families in this new region. 
Manasseh Cutler was largely responsible for the wisdom 
of the expressions. On its passage, arrangements for ex- 
tensive colonization began on April 7, 1788. Gen. Rufus 
Putnam and his associates landed at the mouth of the 
Muskingum on the northern bank of the Ohio and the 
beginning of the Northwest Territory, out of which all 
the great states of the Northwest have been carved, was 


begun at Marietta. 


PROFESSIONAL READING. 


One unpleasant fact brought to light at the recent 
National Council of Education at Chicago is Mr. Green- 
wood’s showing of a “ most woful lack of reading ’’ among 
the rank and file of teachers. Perhaps this has more to 
do than we realize with another statement made at the 
same gathering by the superintendent of the Providence 
schools ; viz., that a young woman teacher does her best 
work during her first year. 

In a letter to a young friend who hoped to be a novel- 
ist, and afterward did become a great one, George Sand 
once wrote : ** You give me the unwelcome impression that 
you are reading nothing but your own manuscript. If 
you persist in this, it will thoroughly demoralize you. It 
will narrow you down in every respect, and will fill you 
with the idea that your own way is the only right way on 
earth.” This, and a worse evil also, is the fate of a 
teacher who does not read anything but her textbooks. 
She becomes narrow and one-idead. Her mind grows 
poor. It looses grasp and fibre, and worse still, the 
capacity to grow. No one whose life is spent in giving 
out from one’s mental strength can afford to neglect 
keeping up a regular and adequate supply system. For 
at least four hours per day the teacher’s work is nothing 
but expenditure. She gives of herself in her instruction 
and in her discipline, and she is not true to her work or to 
herself if she does not take it into her calculations to sys- 
tematically make up for this outlay. She must read. 
Only she herself can determine just what she shall read 
or how much. An author who interests, and even stimu- 
lates one person, puts another to sleep. Itis not that she 
should sit down to Spencer or Emerson as soon as she is 
released from schoolroom duty. That would be almost 
as bad for her as no outside reading at all. First of all, 
when she is at liberty, she should take the most quick and | 
effectual means she knows to refresh herself. One would 
do it with light reading, another by a walk, a call, a 
bath, dr a lunch. Unless one is out of health, it is a 
short process as soon as one knows oneself. 

When she is refreshed, and not till then, is a teacher 
ready for her own reading, something that will be to her 


brain what fuel is to the furnace, springs to the welly~ 
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some good, solid, stimulating reading for her mind’s sake. 
Don’t be too greedy as to quantity, nor too shallow as to 
quality. Don’t be diverted in your object. Pass any 
number of little sketches that would be interesting to 
relate at to-morrow’s classes. Pass by your reference 
books and take some other time to look up the items you 
have in mind. Go straight to some book or magazine 
article with great thoughts init. One of them, one phase 
of one of them, may be enough for the time. You are 
reading for your mind. Let it have all it wants, if you 
can, but don’t give it one paragraph after it is satisfied. 
So small an amount as a page, or a half-page, or one good, 
pertinent sentence of such as Herbert Spencer’s Kduca- 
tion, for instance, may be all you can take in, especially 
at first. But take in thoroughly what you attempt to, and 
persistently follow it up. It will be of more real benefit 
to you, give you more to think of, and do more for your 
taste in reading, than whole volumes of writings less diffi- 
cult to digest. Try it. 


DANGERS OF AN IDEAL. 


“Will you please look over these proofs for me?” 
asked an author friend a few days since; “I have been 
through them several times, but the fact is, I know so well 
what ought to be there that Iam apt to overlook the 
errors.” 

Needless to say, we gladly gave the required assistance, 
for we remembered with a sympathetic shudder some 
tricks which the types had played upon ourselves of late ; 
and afterward his remark set us to thinking. Probably 
most people who have been well brought up, and who in- 
tend to do about right in this world, cherish the belief 


-that to have a high ideal for life, thought, and action, in 


general and in particular, is all that is necessary,—is, in- 
deed, a good character in itself and a “ title clear”’ if not 
to mansions in the skies, at least to the good opinion and 
consideration of neighbors, friends, and the public in gen- 
eral. It has probably never occurred to these people 
that there may be danger in these fixed ideals; but 
there is, and it is shadowed forth by the words quoted 
above, of the man who knew so well what ought to be 
that the knowledge overbalanced the evidence of his 
senses as to what really was. That is what ideals do 
sometimes. They are built up in the thoughts and aspira~ 
tions of the innermost recesses of the mind and heart ; 
they are admired, and loved, and yearned after; they 
grow familiar to the possessor, until at last they usurp in 
his mind the place of the actual and he is no longer able 
to see things as they really exist. 

A dozen illustrations of this occur at once, in as many 
walks of life: A lady of our acquaintance sees her ideal 
self as a gifted author, universally beloved and admired, 
whom the most learned and fashionable alike delight to 
honor. She bears herself and expresses herself accord- 
ingly, and would probably be shocked to know that she is 
generally reckoned as a second-rate writer, while her 
boastful speeches about her own doings, her belongings, 
her distinguished friends, and herself in general, are 
laughed at by some, and plainly characterized as down- 
right “ fibs’’ by others. Indeed there is no doubt that 
this giving expression to the ideal rather than to the real, in 
which many people indulge, accounts for various things 
which the unfeeling world is wont to set down as lying. 

We see many parents who look at their offspring with 
a mixture of hopeful optimism and fond desire that com- 
pletely transfigures their ordinary acts, and causes said 
parents to see angels where others discover extremely 
disagreeable or, at the best, only ordinary or inoffensive 
children. 

Who does not know the man or woman who has been 
so long accustomed to the ideal self as a charming and 
brilliant sogiety individual that the real self, uninteresting, 
dull, or disagreeable, is seen only by others alas! and 
never by the one who, seeing, might perchance correct ? 

These examples might be multiplied ad infinitum, or 
until all ranks and classes of mankind, and every occupa- 
tion and calling were included, from the summer hotel 
keeper, who assures you with great enthusiasm that the 
bit of sandy beach and rough rock in front of his house is 
the “finest view on the coast, ma’am,” to the educator 
who fatuously believes, if one may credit his own ponder- 
ous utterances, that“ we are the people, and wisdom dies 


with us,” 


loping the industrial interests of Springfield. 


Shall we not have ideals then? A thousand times 
yes! and let us dream over them, and add to them, 
and reach out and struggle panting after them ; but let 
them not blind us, so that we cannot at the same time 
see things as they are even though we are obliged to ree- 
ognize cold, hard, square-edged facts, that are not at all 
flattering to our vanities or agreeable to our desires. 
Then, after that, and then only, may we take the com- 
fort offered in Jean Ingelow’s poem, and believe with 
her, that— 

** The thing that might have been 
Is called, and questioned why it hath not been; 
And ean it give good reason, it is set 


Beside the actual, and reckoned in 
To fill the empty gaps of life.’’ 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, added materially to his 
unique popularity. Associate U. 8S. Comr. John W. Holcombe 
represented the National Bureau of Education. Israel W. An- 
drews, of Marietta, is one of the most respected and admired of 
the seniors of the fraternity. See. John W. Dickinson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has rarely honored the Association and Council with a 
week’s presence, and it was highly appreciated.——Supt. H. S. 
Tarbell, of Providence, was evidently a favorite among Western 
men, his old associates. The absence of George A. Littlefield 
was regretted. ——F.. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, was a marked 
man for his personal popularity, based upon scholarly attainments, 
conversational art, and genuine friendliness. Gen. John Eaton, 
of Marietta, loses none of his enthusiasm and none of his skill in 
leadership by retiring from the National Bureau of Education to a 
college presidency. We missed Supt. L. R. Klemm, who was 
one of the most effective speakers at Topeka last year. 

Supt. John Hancock said altogether too little, in both the Coun- 
cil and the Association, for a man of his judgment and wealth of ex- 
perience, but no man was more universally enjoyed in public and pri- 
vate. Supt. J. M. Greenwood and Dr. C. C. Rounds were singled 
out by the Jnter-Ocean as men to whom the audiences always gave 
heed with pleasure. Dr. J. H. Hoose, of Cortlandt, N. Y., is one 
of the most rugged, intense, sensible thinkers, writers, and speakers 
that ever stands before the Association. Dr. W. N. Hailmann’s 
philosophical acumen, psychological balance, and pedagogical de- 
votion attached to himself hosts of new friends. Gilman H. 
Tucker, of the Syndicate Management, was ardently enjoyed by 
friends old and new, West and East. Miss Minnie C. Clark, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
BY UNCAS, 

1. What is the geographical relation of Jre-land to the Pacific 
Ocean ? 
2. When ‘the Romans landed in Britain why didn’t Julius 
Cesar ? 
3. In what famous prize fight was Henry the Second ? 
4. Prove that Henry VIII. was the founder of the Mormons, 
5. Why didn’t Henry VIII. give Sir Thomas More life ? 
6. When Mary Queen of Scots married for the last time were 
she and her husband Bothwell ? 
7. For what did James I. use Coke ? 
8. What was the legal baron-age in England ? 
9. Was the South Sea Company a Law-ful scheme ? 
10, Who read Junius’ Letters ? 
11. Which was paid first, the Septennial or the Peerage bill ? 
12. Why was Sheridan never called to the ministry ? 
13. Was the Ark (w)right ? 
14. Who buried Gray’s L-E-G in a country churchyard ? 
15. Why did a king permit Canning a foreign minister ? 
16. On what Hook did Queen Victoria hang her Hood ? 


ONE ON THE PROFESSOR,—IN FACT TWO, 


Professor of Botany (exhibiting specimens of oak wood to class) 
—** Well, now you have learned the characteristics of the oaks, 
the appearance of the wood, and so on, but do you think you would 
as easily recognize a chestnut ?.”’ 

Chorus of students (with meaning)—‘‘ Yes, sir! ’’ 

Professor in Physics (explaining a complicated machine to the 
students)—‘* Please observe that the slender rod passes over to the 
second or smaller wheel, ete,, etc. ; while this (turning vigorously) 
is the crank that sets the whole in motion !”’ 

Laughter from the students. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Carlyle was an egotist of the first water. 

— Oscar Wilde is editing a paper in London. 

— Stepniak, the celebrated Nihilist author, will visit the United 
States in September. 

— Chicago has 42 female principals and 37 male principals in 
her schools, and 1,542 female assistants and 21 male. 

— The original copy of ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy’’ was sold at auction for 
one hundred pounds. 

— The first newspaper published in Virginia was issued on the 
6th of August, at Williamsburg, and called The Virginia Gazette. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson is coming to America in August or 
September. He purposes to cross the continent and pass a year or 
so in California and New Mexico. 

— Mr. Edward Southworth has returned from his trip abroad 


of Somerville, Mass., attracted much attention through a wise and 
witty plea for more and better English in our high schools. 

George P. Brown, Ii/inois School Journal, clear headed, with uni- 
form good sense, and cool judgment, added substantially to his rep- 
utation in both the Council and the Association. He never talks 
for the sake of talking. Prof. A. F. Nightingale, of Lake View, 
Ill., made a vigorous plea for Greek and Latin, from which we 
shall make extensive quotations. Hon. Allan C, Story, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, and Mr. J. R. Doolitttle, Jr., ex- 
president, and one of its inost active present members, honored the 
Association with hearty loyalty in every way. 

Hon. Richard Edwards, LL.D., State Superintendent of Lllinois 
Schools, presented the ‘‘ Problems of the Hour’’ before the largest 
audience of teachers ever addressed in the world. Pres. James 
B. Angell, of Ann Arbor, is one of the broadest, deepest, most in- 
spiring men to whom the Association has ever listened. Pres. 
James W. Strong, D.D., of Carleton College, made as effective an 
address as was delivered by any one. Prof. C. W. Woodward, 
of St. Louis, was happy over the ‘‘ boom’? for industrial art and 
manual training. Hon. T. W. Bicknell was enthusiastic over 
his Dakota colonization plans. 

Miss Emma Shaw, a favorite with the JOURNAL readers, gave a 
lecture upon ‘‘ Alaska,’’ which was greatly enjoyed. It was emi- 
nently refreshing with the mercury fooling with the nineties to 
hear her talk of glaciers and perpetual snow. Mrs. Ella F. 
Young, one of Chicago’s new supervisors, did a brilliant thing,— 
she always does,—in discriminating between good and bad teaching. 
Miss L. A. Fay, of Springfield, Mass., showed the same good 
sense in her public address that she has uniformly shown in devel- 
Miss Elizabeth F. 
Dimmock, of Chicago, is as nearly peerless in the art of developing 
art instincts and cultivating a taste for art, as any leader in any 
department of education. Miss Abbie M. White, of Providence, 
a favorite with the JOURNAL readers, was in attendance. Miss 
M. Louise Field, of the Normal Art School, Boston, delighted her 
Eastern admirers by her representations of Eastern methods in the 
Western field. Kate L. Brown, of no little literary fame, did 
herself great credit before the Kindergarten Section. Mary E. 
Nicholson, of Indianapolis, greatly honored the Council by her at- 
tendance and her thought. 

Dr. J. H. Vincent's popularity was apparent.——Supt. Albert 
P. Marble, Ph.D., of Worcester, is as popular in public address as 
with his pen. Gen. Francis A. Walker never fails of an enthu- 
siastic hearing. Dr. Andrew J. Rickoff, whose presence at Chi- 
cago attracted as much attention as that of any other man, is still 
in the prime of life, judging by his keen thought and ready expres- 


sion, and yet he has done most vigorous service for forty-five years | 


in positions that made a severe draft upon his intellectual power 


and administrative skill. 


with restored health, prepared to push vigorously the work which 
he is about to undertake at Glens Falls. 

— John Britton, author of the Beauties of England and Wales, 
as well as of several valuable works on architecture, was born in a 
mud cabin in Wiltshire, and was for years a bar- tender. 

— Spagnoletto furnished so perfect a picture of St. Bartholomew 
stripped to the muscles, that it became a valued study for anato- 
mists, and from that time his fame was assured. 

— Miss Martha N. Manning, of Greenwich, Conn., has secured 
a $1,000 clerkship in the New York Health Department, after 
competitive examination. Her marks in stenography were {, in 
type-writing 92, and her general average ‘)4. 

— Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the brilliant editor of St. Nicholas, 
was a young widow before she ever entertained the idea of writing 
for publication. The first contribution she sent to a magazine was 
promptly accepted,and there was an instant demand for her sketches. 

— An abridged translation of Froude’s Life of Carlyle has been 
published at Berlin. Bismarck’s letter of congratulation to Car- 
lyle on the oceasion of his eightieth birthday, and Carlyle’s reply, 
are given. Bismarck wrote: ‘As you introduced Schiller to your 
countrymen, so you have placed before the Germans our great 
Prussian king in his full figure, like a living statue.’’ 

— Miss Helen de S. Abbott, of Philadelphia, has been elected a 
member of the Philosophical Society in that city, of which 


-~ Chicago has 29,228 patrons of her public library, 


Benjamin Franklin was one of the founders. As only six 
women have been elected during the hundred and twenty years 
or so of the Society's existence, the compliment is not a slight one. 
The first lady to receive it was Franklin’s friend, the Princess 
Dashkoff, a patron of Russian literature in the eighteenth century. 
The others were Mrs. Mary Somerville and Miss Maria Mitchell, 
the mathematicians; Mrs. Agassiz, widow of the great naturalist ; 
and Mrs. Carl Seiler, of Philadelphia, author of The Voice and 
Singing. Miss Abbott, who was nominated by Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
the ‘‘ Americanist,’’ was admitted on the strength of her achieve- 
ments in the department of analytical chemistry. 

— Tickets are now ready for the fifth season (Aug. 3 to Sept. 21) 
of ‘‘ The Old South Lectures for Young People.’’ Free tickets are 
sent to all young people applying by post to the Old South Com- 
mittee, Old South Meeting House, Boston. Tickets are also given 
to all teachers. Prizes are again offered by the Committee on Old 
South Prizes for the best essays on the following subjects: ‘‘ The 
Albany Convention of 1754, — its history and significance with 
reference to previous and subsequent movements toward union 
in the colonies,’’ and ‘‘ Is a Congress of Two Houses or a Congress 
of One House the Better ?—what was said about it in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and what is said about it to-day?” Forty 
dollars will be awarded for the best essay on each of the subjects, 
and twenty-five dollars for the second best. The essays must be 
sent to the committee between Jan. 1 and 31, 1888. The compe- 
tition is open to all who have graduated from the Boston high 
achools (including the Latin schools) in 1886 and 1887, 
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facts, and then they would be in a position to say positively how 
far it was wise to introduce this new element into our schools. 

Mr. Charles H. Ham, described by the president as ‘ The Chi- 
cago Fossil,’’ remarked that the Baconian idea, rather than the 
Socratic, had gained the victory with the audience. He was grate- 
ful to witness the progress made by manual training within the last 
three or four years. ‘* Work is worship,’’ and the only discipline 
fit for the mind. Miss Fay had shown them some grand work. 
Men had been making struggles to avoid work from the beginning 
of the world, and that had ever been the great curse. A life of 
work was the highest morality that could possibly be taught. They 
wanted to make better men, who would reflect credit on the com- 
munity and eradicate selfishness from the human mind, for selfish- 
ness was the source of the destruction of all civilization. 

Professor De Garno wondered why this manual training had not 
moved along the line of least resistance. In Germany there had 
been, for a hundred years, that kind of manual training that had 
been advocated so warmly to-day,—only, however, for girls. In 
England, too, there were cooking classes in every normal school, 
and sewing as fine as that of Germany. 

‘The diseussion was continued by Miss Higbee of Tennessee, Dr. 
Soldan of St. Lonis, and Dr. Villar of Lebanon, IIl.,’who said that 
God had united the eapacities for mental and manual work, and 
they onght not to be put asunder ina system of education. ; 

Mr. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., asked whether the girls of 
this country did not know how to sew, to cut and make garments, 
and to cook. 

Mrs. Rickoff—No. 

Miss Higbee— Yes. 

The President—Tennessee says Yes. 

Mr. Clark of Boston remarked that five years ago the ques- 
tion of manual training could not get a footing in that Association. 
It had now risen to be a subject of the first importance ; it was ex- 
citing the greatest interest in England, and he was requested to tel- 
egraph the result of this meeting to Wm. Mather, of Manchester, 
England. ‘The chairman then submitted the question of the im- 
portance of manual training to test the sentiment of the meeting, 
which was unanimously carried. : 

At the request of the president, those members of the Associa- 
tion who were present at its annual meeting in Chicago in 1863,— 
ten in number,—rose in their places. No response, however, was 
made when Mr. Sheldon asked who of these ten at that time 
thought of introducing manual training into a public school. 

Dr. Peabody, president of the State Industrial University of 
Illinois, said that the chief value of manual instruction belonged on 
its economie side. The time was fast approaching when young men 
and women must get their knowledge of trades in the schools, be- 
cause there will be no other possible way in which they may get it. 
Ile would have them give the pupils a thorough mental discipline, 
and then put them to this work. The best manual class work he 
had ever seen was brought from the Massachusetts Technological 
Institute. One of the young*men of the first class took his speci- 
mens to the machine shop of the Illinois Central Railroad in Chi- 
eago, and the manager declared that there was but one man on the 
premises who could have done the work better. This work was the 
result of twelve days’ instruction of ten hours each. In a short 
time they had been able to accomplish vastly more than they could 
have done in months in the earlier part of their course. 

General Walker closed the discussion. 


SEVENTH EVENING, 


Prayer by Dr. Noble, of 
Chicago. Minutes read and approved. Dr. Hagar, as 


Session opened at 8.00 p.m. 


president of the National Council, presented report of 
that body to the Association. 


President Sheldon introduced the topic of the evening by saying : 
This program was arranged as a unity. Beginning with the psy- 
chology and pedagogy of elementary education, we have advanced, 
step by step, higher and higher, until to-night we ask, What can 
be done to arouse and interest the public ? 

We give an outline of papers presented on this topic : 


What can he done by Educators to Enlighten and 
Arouse the People and Excite Publie Sentiment in 
Favor of Education ? 


HOW TO HELP THE PEOPLE TO DISCRIMINATE 
CLEARLY BETWEEN GOOD AND BAD TEACHING. 
By Mrs. ELLA F, Youna, Prin, of Skinner School, Chicago, Ill. 

ABSTRAOT. 

Short as is the history of our public school system, it furnishes 
numberless illustrations of the restless activity of the mind peda- 
gogic. It isin planning courses of study, and experimenting in 
methods of teaching, that unquiet and restlessness have prevailed. 
In the determination to command the situation alone, there has 
been undistracted calmness. As a result, indifference and apathy 
toward us and our daily work have become wide-spread. Parents 
rarely visit the schools to ‘observe personally the regular class in- 
struction. 

How can we teach discrimination to those who judge from hear- 
say, not from observation ? The general public will never become, 
even in a small minority, regular visitors of our schools. The dis- 
taste of school directors and superintendents for spending more 
than from one to five minutes in listening to a class recitation is 
evidence of the futility of attempting co draw into our schools 
those not officially connected with them. 

The first and hardest, yet all-comprehending step for us to take, 
is to insist upon a definite conception in our minds of the value of 
whatever we teach; to habituate ourselves to making a close study 
of our individual aims and methods. Such a critical analysis of 
our work would secure results that would command the attention of 
the school patrons, 


The second step should be a persistent endeavor to draw the 
parents occasionally into the schoolroom on other than public or 
festive days. 

Finally, we should conduct educational conversations, or diseus- 
sions, with parents on a broader basis than the shortcomings, or 
excellences, of their children. 

These three suggestions do not look toward bringing good and 
bad teaching into contrast. A knowledge of the good and an ap- 
preciation of it are the surest guides to acquiring the ability to dis- 
criminate between the desirable and the condemnable. Th tend- 
ency of public lecturers on educational topics to use nothing but 
battering-rams raises doubts as to the permanent benefits arising 
from their efferts. 

Long experience in a large school has shown that discrimination 
between good and poor teaching is not a minus quantity outside of 
our profession. . A marked improvement in our standard will 
make sharper the distinction between good and bad in the minds 
of other people. 


HOW TO AWAKEN AN INTEREST AND CREATE A DE- 
MAND FOR PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED AND GOOD 
TEACHERS, AND FOR SUCH ONLY. By Pror. W. W. 
Parsons, Prin. Normal College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

ABSTRACT. 

The presupposition of this subject is that the public has an inad- 
equate understanding of the ends, processes, and means of educa- 
tion. The absence of a general interest, and demand for profes- 
sionally trained and good teachers, is the evidence of this. Public 
indifference to this most important subject can be explained only on 
the supposition of an insufficient knowledge of the problem of edu- 
cation and the means of its solution. A failure to demand that 
public school teachers shall be capable men and women, thoroughly 
trained and qualified for efficient work in the schoolroom, presup- 
poses a lack of discriminating judgment with regard to the most 
vital element in the process of education. The demand cannot be 
expected to lead the perception. 

How may the public be educated to a better conception of the 
ends and agencies of general education ? 

1. Education is one element in a people's civilization. Theories, 
systems, and instruments of education constitute a phase of the 
complex nature of a nation’s general advancement and civilization. 
Whatever, therefore, promotes the uplifting and general culture of 
a people will refine and advance its ideal as to the ultimate ends of 
the educating process, qualify it for intelligent judgment as to the 
efficiency of those conducting the process, and arouse and stimulate 
an interest in every phase of the work. With progress of general 
enlightenment, the demand for skilled work in the schoolroom will 
become more positive and exacting. 

'2. The results sought may be hastened somewhat by the multi- 
plication and distribution of professional journals of education. An 
increased number of educational publications, which should take 
rank with the leading medical and law journals of the country in 
the discussion of the scientific or professional aspects of education, 
would not only elevate the educational world itself, but operate as 
potent educators of the public. No adverse criticism on the pres- 
ent work in this field isintended. It is meant only to point out the 
desirability of a larger number of educational journals devoted ex- 
clusively to the professional aspects of the problem. 

3. But the chief agency in promoting this better appreciation of 
scientific work in the schoolroom, and in creating the demand for a 
higher grade of teaching and school management, must be the teach- 
ers of the country themselves. The demand for scientific doing in 
every sphere of activity is growing under a gradual recognition of 
the difference, in results, between a purely experimental procedure 
and one which grounds itself on rationally determined principles of 
science. The superiority of rational methods in the schoolroom will 
be finally tested by the results produced. And the world may be 
trusted to grow into an appreciation of all that is of superior and 
abiding value. 


HOW TO SPREAD INFORMATION REGARDING THE 
TRUE PURPOSES AND METHODS OF SCHOOL EDU- 
CATION. By Henry Santn, Supt. of Schools, Clinton, Iowa. 

ABSTRACT. 

1. The limitations of this division of the general subject. 

2. The true purposes of school education. (a) What purposes 
do people have in mind, which induce them to send their children 
to school; () the child must become a producer in active life ; 
(c) utilitarian views of the subject. 

3. True methods of school education. (a) A method distinguished 
from a device; (+) based upon some acknowledged principle; (c) 
results attained through such methods. 

4. How to enlighten the public. 

(1) The printed page; (a) the educational column in the weekly 
paper; ()) the religious press; (c) the daily press; (d) the object, 
manner, and spirit of newspaper discussions. 

(2) The value of educational tracts; (a) by whom issued; (5) 
subjects to be treated of ; (c) characteristics of a successful tract. 

(3) Educational lectures and discussions. 

5. How to inform parents, and those most interested, concerning 
the actual school and schoolroom. (1) Public exercises ; (a) oral 
examinations; (5) general exercises. 

(2) Annual reports; (a) objects of those reports; (5) some de- 
sirable modifications ; (c) reasons for such changes. 

(8) The annual institute; (a) one point of failure; (>) a wrong 
tendency ; (c) should be made a means of enlightening the public, 

6. The educating and enlightening power of the school. 


President Sheldon then, in a very felicitous speech, surrendered 
the gavel to the new president, Aaron Gove, of Colorado, who 
after a few pleasant words brought the meeting to a close by call- 


ing upon the audience to sing the Doxology and asking Dr, Noble 
to pronounce the benediction, . 


Friday afternoon, at Music Hall, a supplementary meeting, at- 
tended by an audience of over 1,200, was addressed by Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, on ‘‘ Teaching Temperance in the Schools.”’ 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


The meetings of the several departments have been well attended, 
and the exercises of an unusually interesting character. We deeply 
regret that a lack of space prevents a full report. The officers 
elected for the year to come are as follows : . 


Department of Secondary Education.—President, Samuel Thur- 
ber, Massachusetts; Vice-president, A. F. Nightingale, Illinois ; 
Secretary, Paul H. Hanus, Colorado. 

Normal Department.—President, S. S. Parr, Indiana; Vice-Pres- 
ident, R. C. Norton, Missouri; Secretary, Rose Swart, Wisconsin. 

Music Department.—President, N. Coe Stewart, Ohio; Vice- 
President, H. L. Griggs, Colorado; Secretary, E. O. Silver, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Industrial Department. —President, George T. Fairchild, Kansas ; 
Vice-President, H. M. Leipziger, New York; Secretary, R. 8. 
Thompson, 

Department of Elementary Schools.—President, L. D. Brown, 
Ohio; Vice-President, Agnes I. Rounds, Massachusetts; Secre- 
tary, J. L. Lamson, Tennessee. 

Kindergarten Department.—President, Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, 
Indiana; Vice-President, Miss Eva B. Whitmore, Illinois; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. A. O. Smith, Iowa. 

Department of Art Education.—President, G. H. Bartlet, Massa- 
chusetts; Vice-President, Josephine Locke, Missouri; Secretary, 
Eben Rose, New York. 


THE NATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


The Educational Exhibit in connection with the meeting of the 
Association will long be remembered as one of the great features of 
the convention. A large part of the space of the immense Exposi- 
tion Building was set apart for its display. 

First were the exhibits of school furniture, apparatus, and books ; 
then came the tables where educational journals could be seen; 
educational bureaus were busy answering questions and enrolling 
names, 

But the feature of special significance was the display of the pro- 
duct of school work. It was a most impressive object lesson, re- 
vealing to the eye of the intelligent observer, as nothing else could 
do, the actual results of school training. 

There was a striking exhibit of kindergarten materials and work- 
manship, drawing, paper cutting, clay models, ete., etc. Conspic- 
uous among these was that of Mrs. Hailmann. 

There were copy books by the hundred, with specimens of hand- 
writing in the various grades. Books of original stories showed 
what children can do in language. 

There were maps of all kinds made by the pupils of public 
schools, relief maps, outline maps, physical geography maps, maps 
showing routes of commerce, productions, etc., ete. 

Drawing claimed properly a large place. Work arranged seri- 
atim, to show all the stages from the kindergarten through the 
high school, attracted much attention. Among the best displays 
were those of Cook County Normal School, Rockford High School, 
and Chicago public schools. There was a fine collection of draw- 
ings from Worcester public schools and the Boston Normal Art 
School. There were specimens of drawings, plain, shaded, and 
colored ; constructive, representative, and decorative. There were 
paintings from Wheaton College, and from Saint Michael’s and 
Saint Francis’ private schools, 

The Rose Polytechnic School, from Terre Haute, Ind., the Bel- 
field Manual Training School, from Chicago, and the Illinois Uni- 
versity, showed specimens of student work in clay, wood, and iron. 
There were manual training objects made at Toledo, Milwaukee, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and many other places. 

There were specimens of handiwork of the blind from the asy- 
lum at Jacksonville, of the deaf and dumb, and of the feeble 
minded. There were shoes made by boys in reform schools, and 
dresses made by girls in public schools. It would be difficult to 
name anything done in schools, that can be represented to the eye, 
that was not there. 

Skeletons of animals put up by students in Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, zological specimens in alcohol, leaves and plants and flow- 
ers mounted on pasteboard, collections of shells and minerals, 
specimens of scroll saw work, ete. 

The exhibits from the states of Illinois and Wisconsin, where 
state aid had been given, were, of course, the most extensive. 
Among other states which sent contributions were Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Such an object lesson, studied day after day by more than ten 
thousand teachers from all sections of the Union, will do as much 
to disseminate practical views on educational work, and to stimu- 
late and help teachers in their duties as all the learned papers and 
discussions from the platform. We wish this might bea regular 
part of each year’s program. 


— “Thave read Dr, Dunton’s articles with pleasure and with 
unqualified approbation in nearly all cases. They seem to me clear 
and practical; at the same time they are sufficiently ‘ scientific ’ 


for the people for whom they are designed.’ —EpWIin C. HEWETT, 
Normal, Iii. 


— For increase of salary in your present position, address Teach- 
ers’ Codperative Association, 170 State street, Chicago, 
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THE WISCONSIN MEETING. 


The thirty-fourth annual session of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association was opened at {) a. m., Wednesday, July 6, in the high 
school Assembly Hall at Milwaukee. 

Following the preliminary opening exercises, President Wm. E. 
Anderson, of Milwaukee, delivered his address. The speaker 
could treat of elementary education only because of limitations of 
time. He said: 

We are not to confound the scaffolding of education, the methods 
pursued, with the building itself,—the gaining of knowledge and 
power. We must strive to educate the masses, not ask them to let 
us alone, since an educational hierarchy is created. We are not to 
avoid criticism, but are to place ourselves beyond it by the excel- 


lence of our work as teachers. Failure to grasp principles is the 
prime cause of poor teaching and mistaken aims. Professor 
Anderson believes with Secretary Dickinson that we must cultivate 
the powers of observation. But we get into trouble when we 
attempt to reduce principles to practice, since the question imme- 
diately arises, Upon what shall we exercise the observing powers ? 
The relative value of abstract knowledge, knowledge of relations, 
and knowledge of things is difficult to determine. 

What is power, and how can the young teacher attain it ? 
‘Teachers need to have a clearer idea of what they can accomplish, 
and of the means to be used. It is oftentimes difficult to deter- 
mine what should be learned and what omitted. Take language 
work as anexample. It is probable that much of our language 
teaching might be omitted without loss,—it is too formal; it leaves 
the pupil’s mind inactive instead of stimulating it. We forget that 
pupils learn to talk by thinking, not by repetition of verbal forms. 
The difficulty encountered in any subject results from a lack of 
power to comprehend, not of power to express. 

Geography, too, as commonly taught, contains many valueless 
things. The slow and painful process of map drawing is an exam- 
ple. Geography is a valuable study, since it gives us a knowledge 
of concrete facts and also affords opportunity for exercise of the 
imagination. But mountain ranges, capes, coast lines, ete., are big 
facts, and too often pupils fail to comprehend them. Can this 
process of cramming be called educating ? 

Reading is to be regarded as the most important branch in the 
school course, and although our methods of teaching this branch 
are faulty, they are a great improvement on the methods of twenty 
years ago. In reading we require (a) spelling of words, (b) de- 
fining of words, (c) expression of thought of lesson or new words, 
(d) expression of new thought by using words taken from the read- 
ing lesson, (e) diacritical marking. All these things are done in 
the name of thoroughness, but after all, the end of reading is simply 
that the pupil should understand what has been read, and should 
be able to pronounce correctly. A great deal of supplementary 
reading matter should be furnished, and so used as to develop the 
power of getting out of books what they contain. 

Do we make a mistake in insisting on thoroughness and memo- 
rizing 2? We ought to settle the question of teaching or not teaching 
geography, grammar, ete., before determining how to teach. For- 
malism is the great obstacle to progress; it leads to verbalism and 
memorizing. 

The first paper on the program was then presented,—‘‘ Limita- 
tions of the Inductive Method,’’ by Pres. A. Salisbury, of White- 
water, 

The Inductive Method is the method of the so-called New Edu- 
cation, It elaims to advance from facts to principles, giving no 
principle until the pupil can frame it for himself. The term in- 
duction is used loosely, now as if the method were synthetic, now 
as if it were analytic. Everything that depends in any degree on 
observation, even if deduction is employed, is classed under this 
term. The Inductive Method is valuable because it insures (1) 
comprehension, (2) activity of mind. Although this method is val- 
uable, it is subject to three limitations, which detract from its claim 
to be a complete system: (1) Logical limitations; (2) practical 
limitations; (3) its relation to the use of books. 

1. Some branches, as arithmetic, can be taught inductively only 
to.a very limited extent. Historical facts depend on authority for 
their value. The other branches, except language and physical 
science, are subject to the same limitations. 

2. These methods are very costly, and are prodigal of time. It 
may be said that the Inductive Method insures so much greater per- 
fection that this objection is overcome. It still remains true that 
the Deductive Method must finally be employed. Only a few 
pupils can be attended to at one time by the Inductive Method. It 
is, moreover, very expensive to provide the material necessary. 
This method makes great demands on the teacher. Only thor- 
oughly well-prepared teachers can succeed in applying this method, 
and most teachers lack such preparation as is necessary. Super- 
ficiality and frivolity are likely to result when the method is not 
well applied. 

3. Most men must educate themselves from books, and the best 
education is the one that teaches the pupil how to use books. The 
Inductive Method teaches contempt of books; it must lead to loss 
of power in expression. This method results in the weakening of 
memory, a faculty which, instead of being contemned, should be 
exalted. We must conclude that, while the Inductive Method has 
and should have a large place in education, it is not to usurp 
supreme control. 

De. J. W. Stearns, of Madison, followed with a discussion of the 
same topic. He said: at 

Textbooks begin with a definition of subject, and then divide and 
subdivide it, thus making each part fall into its proper place; and 
we cannot afford to lose the advantage of a logical arrangement, 
whatever line of instruction we follow. The Inductive Method 
leads to the development of discrete topics, and unless the teacher 
has a clearly-defined plan, much of the work is useless. A great 
part of school work can not be taught inductively; e. g., historic 
facts, words and their meanings, and the fundamental truths of 
science. The aim of all good teaching is ‘‘to give the pupil com- 
mand of the instruments of learning.’? Reading is the most im- 
portant branch. Can the Inductive Method teach reading ? The 
pupil knows most words by being told them. The pupil should 
learn new words from those already known. This is not induction ; 
it is combination. Shall the pupil be told that the verb agrees with 
its subject, or shall he learn it from examples ? We may so employ 
the Inductive Method as to lose everything of value in it. For ex- 
ample: A pump may be presented, the parts explained, the working 
of the pump shown, but unless the curiosity of the pupil is excited 
through the presentation of the subject in such a manner as to make 
it seem worth investigating, the bare facts make no impression. 
Induction has but a limited value as applied to other branches than 
science, unless we can secure a more interested attitude on the part 
of pupils. 

‘The speaker emphasized the necessity of the cultivation of 
memory. We need to know the eract meaning of words. We 
need to make a profounder study of literature, since it educates the 
whole man. The form of memory that holds fast ideas because 
they are beautiful is valuable, as is a clear perception of the mean- 
ng of words; but the mere holding of dead facts is worthless. 


One should be wide awake to new ideas and conservative of old 
processes. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The opening paper of the afternoon was that of Prof. A. R. 
Sprague, of Racine, on ‘‘ English in our Schools.’’ He said: 

Literature is one of the most powerful instruments for imparting 
knowledge. We need to accustom people to the use of the term ** lit- 
erature,’’ which in the minds of many seems to be a study adapted only 
to men of leisure. This has come about through faulty instruction. 
Pupils should steep their minds in the thoughts of the best authors. 
Professor Sprague believes that reading rather than arithmetic 
should be the basis for promotion, since it affords a more equitable 
test of the character of the pupil’s attainments. 

Prof. I. N. Stewart said that the first want in language training 
was that pupils should be able to get at the thought expressed by 
the author, and the second that a taste for good literature should 
be cultivated. 

Prof. L. D. Harvey, of Oakland, in discussing the question, 
said: Two mistakes made in teaching are, (1) learning of rules 
without practice, the old way; (2) practice without rules, the 
modern way. We must find the golden mean. The purpose of 
language work is to make one to speak correctly and readily, and 
to comprehend the thoughts of others. ‘The first work in reading 
is to recognize forms, next to get and express thought. Quickened 
perception in all directions results from ready identification of words 
in the reading lesson. Fix one idea firmly before another is added. 

Prof. J. G. Skeels, of Sharon, then read a very practical paper 
on ‘‘ Reading Circle Work.’’ He said : 

Reading circle work during the past year had been lesss uccess- 
ful than that of the preceding year, owing to the facts that teach- 
ers were indifferent, that those who had already done one year’s 
work thought it was not worth while to dothe second year’s work, 
and, finally, because too much had been attempted. He recom- 
mended a reduction in the number of studies, a system of county 
organization, and examinations at stated periods with credit for 
work, 

As a result of Prof. O. E. Wells’ paper, on ‘‘ The Legal School 

Age,’’ a committee was appointed who reported that it seemed in- 
advisable to permit children under six years to attend school in 
places where no facilities for kindergarten instruction could be 
given. 
No synopsis could do justice to the paper of Miss Rose C. Swart, 
of the State Normal School at Oshkosh, on ‘‘ Woman’s Work in 
Education.’’ We present a few of the thoughts brought out. The 
speaker began by outlining woman’s former condition. Woman is 
just coming into her kingdom. Women should receive the same 
wages with men in all occupations where they perform labor of the 
same grade as men. The securing of equal compensation for wo- 
men would be of advantage to men, since unfit persons would be 
shut out, and teaching would rise to the dignity of a profession. 
Women are a necessity in education, since they introduce higher 
ideals. 

After Miss Swart’s address refreshments were served. This 

art of the program was provided for through the generosity of the 
Milwaukee teachers, 


THURSDAY MORNING, 


Dr. J. W. Stearns discussed the subject of ‘‘ Science Teaching 
in Elementary Schools,’’ under three heads; I. Its place in the 
course. II, Subject matter and its distribution. ILI. Methods. 


I. Science teaching to take the place of other branches, not to 
be added to them. Science teaching has two aims, (a) to develop 
expression, (+) to develop thought. 

il. For the second school year Dr. Stearns suggested : Hooker's 
First Book and Goodale’s Concerning a Few Common Plants. For the 
third year, Hooker’s Second Book. For the fourth and fifth years, 
Hooker’s Third Book and Cooley’s Experiments in Chemistry. 
Papils should be taught the difference between a chemical and a 
physical change, and the properties of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen. This work can all be done before the child is twelve years 
old. 

IIf. One of four methods may be followed: 1. The book may 
be recited. 2. The book may be read in class. 3. A language 
exercise may be made of the lesson, 4, ‘The book may be used to 
suggest topics. 

1. Results in dullness, 2. Not practicable. 3. Teachers may 
follow the general plan of the book, and get the pupils to push on 
for themselves. 4. Is best because pupils are taught to think and 
see for themselves. 

The paper was discussed by Profs. George W. Peckham, A. J. 
Rogers, and A. J. Hutton. 

Miss Margaret Conklin read a paper on ‘‘ Home and School.”’ 
She discussed the subject under the heads of the duty of the teacher 
to the public, and the duty of the public to the teacher. Parents 
have a right to expect good teaching, but good teaching must be 
supplemented by home training. 

President Mapel’s paper and the topic for Thursday afternoon 
were not taken up. 

The teachers of Milwaukee had arranged an excursion to White- 
fish Bay, five miles from Milwaukee, and chartered for the pur 
pose the steamers ‘‘ Gordon”? and ‘‘Imperial.’’ After refresh- 
ments at the Bay and transaction of business, the teachers returned 
to Milwaukee. 

In the evening C. H. Ham, Esq., of Chicago, lectured on ‘‘ The 
Old and the New in Modern Education.”’ 


The officers for the ensuing year are: 

President—Albert Salisbury. 

Vice-Presidents—A. W. Smith, Emily F. Webster, Margaret 
Conklin. 

Secretary—O. E, Wells. 

Treasurer—E. G. Haylett. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one thanking the teachers of 
Milwaukee for their splendid hospitality aud their untiring efforts 
in behalf of the visiting members of the Association. 


Aim well! 
No time is lost by care. 
Haste fails. Beware! Beware! 
A true aim wins, then dare 
Make each aim tell. 


Aim high! 
No shaft is e’er mis-spent 
Which, aimed with true intent, 
Strikes near the mark. Well-meant 
Is victory! — Youth’s Companion. 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN GENERAL NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


Dr. A. G. Bissell, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘ I have used it in a se- 


vere case of general nervous prostration, and am very much pleased 
‘with the result. I shall prescribe it hereafter in similar cases with 


a great deal of confidence,”’ 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
Tue CLOSE OF THE ART SEASON, 
Some FRENCH AND AMERICAN PAINTINGS, 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
JULY, 1887. 

Out of the many picture exhibitions with which we were favored 
this spring, only two have remained open long enough for our reg- 
ular summer visitors to enjoy them ; that is, two beside the perma- 
nent collection at the museum. These are made up respectively of 
French and American works, and are both under the auspices of 
that corporation of picture dealers known as the American Art 
Association for the Promotion and Encouragement of Art. 

The American pictures are those of the Third Annual Prize Fund 
exhibition, in which about two hundred of our leading artists are 
represented. These have been hung in the Association’s own rooms, 
while for the French works,—a collection of about the same size,— 
the National Academy of Design was leased. The Fund this year was 
made up almost entirely by New Yorkers, and the pictures will not 
be shown in the othér cities as they have been in the two former 
years. The Prize Fund is not a metropolitan institution, however. 
Subscriptions to it are open to any of our citizens who may choose 
to act in conjunction with the Association, and agree to give certain 
sums toward a fund of $10,000, to be divided into awards of $2,000 
each for pictures selected by a committee of the subscribers. In lieu 
of these awards the artists forfeit their pictures, which become the 
property of art museums or art institutions in the several cities 
which are represented in the subscription list. 

In addition to these awards there were ten of $100 each made by 
the Association. The original plan was to exhibit the pictures 
brought together in this competition (which no artist can enter ex- 
cept by the invitation of the Association) in the different cities 
represented by the subscribers. But this year people outside of 
New York and Brooklyn did not subseribe enough to make a prize, 
and, as each award must be $2,000, the sum was kept at the 
$4,000 subscribed here, and the amounts from other cities were re- 
turned. So, presuming that there was not sufficient interest felt 
to make it worth while, the collection has not been moved away 
from New York. Here, however, it has attracted a good deal of 
interest, though few but the indefatigable tourists from the South 
and West, who come to New York by hundreds in the summer, 
have patronized it since the hot weather began. 

It is not a large exhibit, but there are a good many exceed- 
ingly interesting pieces of work. The two that have won the big 
prizes of course challenge first interest from the fact of the awards, 
—though there are many who are far from satisfied with the selec- 
tions. There is great diversity of opinion in regard to these, and 
in the disagreement of doctors the humble correspondent, with no 
pretentions to the critical faculty, is emboldened to express an indi- 
vidual opinion,—namely, that the Union League will have the 
choice picture of the exhibition, for it is to the possession of that 
honorable and art-patronizing body that the first award of $2,000 
secures Charles H. Davis's lovely ‘* Last Reflections,’ or ‘‘ Dernier 
Reflets,”’ since the artist has chosen to name it in French. It is 
called ‘* Late Afternoon’’ in the catalogue, a title altogether less 
happy than the other title, for the point of attraction in the picture 
is a great cumulus cloud, rising pyramid-like from the distant haze 
of the horizon-strata, and occupying almost the centre of the 
canvas, with sear marsh-lands and the blue, brimming river below, 
reflects on one side the tender, almost peach-blow pink of the late 
afternoon sun. ‘The sun we do not see. It must be away beyond 
the marshes on the left bank of the river. But its warm glow is 
on the great cloud, and is caught here and there on the small 
pieces that float loose, and from the deepening pinkish purple 
masses that hang io a sort of haze on the horizon. In the clear ex- 
panse of sky above them, too, it tinges the blue to a sort of green, 
—such as we sometimes see on Long Island Sound,—a tint that is 
as rare as it islovely. Even the tufty marsh-grass, with its 
shadings of browns, light and dark, and its soft yellow patches that 
round out into small capes here and there along the banks of the 
full stream, and the brimming tide itself, and the few bare birches 
on the right, and the distant clump of poplars (if they are poplars) 
on the left, all seem to feel the poetic influence of this one noble 
cloud that has caught the last glow of day on its carded wool. 
The only touch of evening is the flight of birds, too distant to be 
large, but very surely coming in from some long journey, speeding 
their wings in all haste to reach home before nightfall. 

The other prize picture is Edward Gray’s ‘‘ Broad Acres,’’ also 
a low-lying meadow landscape. Its colors are deeper, its tones all 
stronger than the delicate effects Mr. Davis gives, but, while I cannot 
be so enthusiastic over it as many have been, | see and appreciate the 
coloring and a feeling of air and distance across the field of high, 
vellow grain and up the tree-shaded road, that runs obliquely back- 
ward, ‘This picture is to find its permanent peg in the Metropol- 
itan Museum. 

Of the $100-medal awards one might say a good deal. All the 
ten pictures so honored are worth seeing. The choice was pretty 
evenly divided between figure pieces and landscapes, while one 
award was made toa sculptor. This was to J. Scott Hartley for 
his ‘‘Satan Vanquished,’’—a strong, life-size piece, conceived in 
the spirit of Milton’s majestic description,—the prince fallen back 
upon his folded wings, shield up and weapon in hand. 

The portraits in this exhibition are fewer than in any of the ex- 
hibitions shown in New York this spring. One of the prettiest of 
the flower-pieces,—a choice of subjects growing beautifully less (as 
our artists grow stronger) is a longitudinal panel of some branches 
of white azaleas against a green background. ‘The prize pictures 
represent, perhaps, some of the best of the figure pieces: “* The 
Venetian Lace Makers,’’ by Mr. Robert F. bium, is a well drawn 
group of young women, full of character, life, and color. This 
took the first prize, and meets with less adverse criticism than the 
second choice, W. L. Dodge’s immense and ghastly ‘* Death of 
Minnehaha,’’ which is well composed, and has enough of an Indian 
setting. But it is marred by faults of coloring on the body of the 
dead girl, and represents old Nokomis and Hiawatha too nearly of 
the same age, and puts the old chief in such an abject attitude that 
he spoils the feeling for the whole,—even the good effect of grays 
and browns in the draperies and background, and the smoke-made 
phantoms beckoning the spirit of Minnehaha. It is the most pre- 
tentious thing in the whole exhibition. ‘The rest of the figure 
pieces that took medals are by Horatio Walker, George W. May- 
nard, F, D. Millett, and George Hitchcock. Carlton Wiggin’s 
** Early Morning ’’ might well rank either as a fine cattle piece or 
a good landscape. ‘Tryon’s ** Night”’ and Francis Murphy’s “* Sep- 
tember ’’ are both landscapes, and charming ones, too. Mr. Mur- 
phy, who is one of the best of our New York painters, has been 
filling the part of chief prize taker this year. [He received the land- 
seape prize, the Webb medal at the Society of American Artists, 
and was elected to the Academy membership also this spring. He 
has two other pictures in the Fund. But it I mention any outside 
of the prize pictures, I must not omit the quiet, green hillside of 
Richard Pauli’s ‘‘ Moonrise,’’ with something of a Daubigny feeling 
and fascination about it; and I won't go on, for there is a great 
deal more to say which the space of this letter will not admit. 

My next letter will contain a description of [the French Ex- 
hibi ion, H. A. 8. 
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There was style, ‘‘ you know.’ 


THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
| CATIONS 
THE SPIRIT OF THE CHICAGO ILLUSTRATED PRESS, REPRODUCED WITH SOME NEW APPLICAT 


The chaplain. 


He wil] have order, 


The Dude was duly impressed. 


a 


He made 15,000 teachers 
hear every word he uttered. 


MEETING AT CHICAGO. 


BY OUR OWN REPORTER. 


| TASK TIONS HE 


At the Exposition Building. 


Preparing for the Thomas Concert. Her fan was useful. 


He took it all in. 


A vehement speaker. 


= 
A’ 
On time. She carried her luncheon. 
| | 
Miss Large Salary rides. Miss Small Salary walks. The boarding-school Miss was there. ee 
f 
{ ih | ¥ im Nes R 
= 
She clings to her a-b-e method. 
| © clings to her a-b-c me A “ Primary” and an ‘“‘ Upper Grade”’ take a stroll. An object-lesson before a ‘ Department.” 
| 
He makes his point clear. CY cm 
Pi 
ae Su 
He reads his speech, 4 
And so will she, 
| 
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ECLECTIC KDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ready August [I5th: 


McGuffey’s Alternate Readers. 


Fresh and Interesting Reading Matter at Low Prices. 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE FIRST READER, 8° pp... . . . $0.15 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SECOND READER, 144 pp... . . . .25 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE THIRD READER, 176 pp, . .35 


Sample Copy and 
Introduction Price. 


Sample Copy and 
Introduction Price. 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE FOURTH READER, 224 pp» . . . $0.40 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE FIFTH READER [iv preparation]. 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SIXTH or LITERARY READER [iv prepar. ] 


McGurrey’s ALTERNATE Reavers are intended to furnish additional reading where such reading matter is, desired, supplementing any 


series in use, or alternating with it. McGurrry’s ALTERNATE Reapers may also be used independently as a regular series. 


THE ALTERNATE READERS are based upon the same principles as WeGuffey’s Revised Readers, which are un- 


equaled in merit, popularity, and extent of use. 


In grading, the thought involved in the 


freely introduced without regard to their length, in preference to unusual substitutes; for example, the word “ horse ’ 


than “nag” or “ cob.” 


text has been considered first. 


Every-day words, perfectly familiar to little children, are 


is used rather 


The lessons in the Alternate Readers are fresh, interesting, instructive, and well adapted to aid the mental and moral 


growth of young pupils. 


In the lower numbers, many of the selections have been made with a view to their use as exercises in Composition. Many of them 
are also suggestive, and may be made the basis of new stories to be written by both teachers and pupils. 
he illustrations, by the best artists, have also been designed with reference to their use in furnishing themes for composition. 


Suggestions are made for instruction in LANGUAGE LESSONS in the Third and Fourth Alternate Readers. 


in the Alternate Third Reader and continued through the Fifth Reader. 
The Sixth Reader of the Series [nearly ready] will be a Literary Reader, and will be found especially valuable in schools where time 
is lacking for the study of English Literature as a separate branch. 
While the primary object of the Alternate Readers is to furnish alternate or supplementary reading, they are so arranged and care- 
fully graded that they may be used independently ag a regular series. 
NEARLY ONE THOUSAND SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS, AND OTHER PERSONS WELL QUALIFIED, HAVE READ AND COR- 
RECTED ADVANCE PROOFS OF McGurrey’s ALTERNATE Reapers and contributed valuable suggestions during the progress of their prep- 
aration. The publishers, therefore, are confident that the new Alternate Readers will be found as nearly perfect as possible in their 


adaptation to the purposes designed. 


DEFINITIONS are introduced 


The Low price of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers brings them within the reach of all schools. 


Following are extracts from a few of the opinions expressed by Teachers, Superintendents, and others, in every State 
in the Union, upon examination of the advanced proof-sheets of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers: 


Pror. C. C. Rounps, Principal State Normal, Plymouth, N. H. 
—‘* A worthy edition to one of the best planned series of read- 
ing books ever published.’’ 

Surv, A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass. — ‘‘ Well prepared, con- 
taining a good variety of interesting matter judiciously ar- 
ranged.’’ 

Supt. H. 8. TARBELL, Providence, R. I. — ‘‘ Make-up excellent. 
Lessons interesting and well graded.’’ 

Supt. W. F. SLATON, Atlanta, Ga. — ‘* Carefully examined by 
three of our most experienced primary teachers, who pro- 
nounce the highest encomiums.’’ 

Supt. A. J. Smrru, Springfield, Ill. —‘*‘ Am much pleased with 
the Second Reader. 1 hope you will forever maintain in the 
future, as in the past, your purpose to give good, solid reading 
for little ones.’’ 

Prest. J, F. SpeNcE, Grant Memorial University, Tenn. — 
‘* Superior to any other of the kind.’’ 

Supt. W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor, Mich. —‘‘ Finely graded. 
Stories interesting, and there is an excellent variety.’’ 

Supr. WM. M. Peck, Whitestone, L. I. — ‘‘I am much pleased. 
The selections are first-class.’’ 

Supt. L. J. RUNDLETT, Concord, N. H. — *‘ Material entertain- 
ing and instructive, two essentials for success. 

Dr. Ropt, ALLYN, Southern Illinois Normal University. — ‘1 
most heartily approve the plan and execution.’’ 

Dr. I. W. ANDREWS, Marietta College, Ohio. —‘‘It is certain 
they have been compiled with great care and judgment.”’ 
Supt. Wm. E. ANDERSON, Milwaukee, Wis.—“ The illustrations 
are modern and from natural subjects,—very suggestive and 

life-like.”’ 

Supt. C. D. ABBEY, Bismarck, D. T. — ‘* Will fill a place which 
needs just such a book, and fill it well.’’ 

Supt. A. L, WyETH, Terre Haute, Ind. —‘‘ Material selected by 
one who knows children, practically or intuitively, and the 
result is a book of many excellences.’’ 


Dr. KENDALL Brooks, University of Michigan. —“ A beautiful ;Surr. Joun HANCOCK, Chillicothe, Ohio. — ‘* Admirable. 


” 


book. I can see nothing that calls for adverse criticism. 
Super. J. B. YounG, Davenport, Towa. — ‘‘ Well adapted to serve 
the purpose intended.”’ 


Supt. W. H. BAKER, Savannah, Ga. — “ Provides fora want I | ; ea 
'Supr. J. FAIRBANKS, Spring field, Mo. — ‘* Nothing to criticise. 


have long felt. The books are beautiful.’’ 
Supt. S. H. BARTLETT, Montgomery, Ala.—‘‘ Excellent as a Sup- 
plementary Reader. The cuts are fine, the type good size.”’ 


S. B. Brown, Principal State Normal School, Glenville, W. Va. | 
‘Supr. H. M. JAMES, Omaha, Neb. —‘‘ As well arranged for its 


— ‘* It is full of the spirit of the times.’’ 


Super. H. W. Compton, Toledo, Ohio. — ‘‘ Inviting, useful, enter- 
taining. Excellent in matter and mechanical make-up.”’ 


Supt. T. C. CLENDENIN, Cairo, I/l. — ‘* Every piece well caleu- | 


lated for composition work, while the pictures are beauties.”’ 
Supt. O. H. Coovrer, Austin, Tex.—‘‘It seems to me admirable.’’ 


Supt. T. H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass.—‘‘ Selections carefully chosen, — 


and the language lessons new and excellent features.’’ 

Dr. H. B. Brown, Northern Indiana Normal School.—‘‘ Nothing 
so far published to compare with it. The selections are new, 
fresh, and full of interest.’’ 

Supt. J. DuSHANE, South Bend, Ind.—“ It would seem captious 
to criticise as beautiful a book as this.’’ 

Pror. E. R. ELpripGEx, East Iowa, Normal. — ‘*‘ Will be hailed 
with delight by the little ones.’’ 

Miss A. K. EaGurston, State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. — ‘‘ The 
stories tending to moral lessons are not overdrawn, but pleas- 
antly and entertainingly written.”’ 

Hon. J. ESTABROOK, State Supt., Mich. —‘‘ Admirably adapted. 
Lessons excellent, cuts artistic and suggestive. ‘They are gems.’’ 

Prest. FE. H. Farrcuitp, Berea College, Ky. — ‘‘ The plan is 
undoubtedly wise. . . . Do not see how it could be improved.”’ 


Dr. A. Hotprook, President National Normal University.— 
‘* Am entirely satisfied with them. Have looked them over 
with considerable interest and admiration.”’ 


Well 
graded, and of a character to deeply interest the class of pupils 
for which they are intended.” 


Tuos. Harpre, Sec’y Board, Dubuque, Towa, — Seems to be no 


room for criticism or improvement.”’ 


All to commend.’’ 


| Supt, CHANNING FoLsom, Dover, N. H. —‘‘ Pleasing and satis- 


factory in selections, arrangement, and execution.”’ 


purpose as any Reader I have ever seen. _I have enjoyed it.”’ 

Hon. W. W. W. Jones, late Supt. of Nebraska. — ‘‘ In general I 
see nothing but great merit in the book, and have no words 
but those of praise.’’ 

Supr. G.S. Charleston, W. Va.—‘ I think the teachers 
of primary grades will give it a hearty welcome. Iam very 
much pleased with it.’’ 

Supt. Gro. A. LITTLEFIELD, Newport, R. I. — ‘‘ Have no fault 
to find, but on the contrary, much admiration for all its essential 
characteristics.”’ 

Pror. A. W. MELL, Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. — 
‘* Admirably prepared. Less of the stilted in style and mat- 
ter than I have seen in any book for children.’’ 

Supt. Epw. P. Moses, Raleigh, N. C.—‘‘I congratulate you 
upon the completion of a school reader of real merit.”’ 

PRESIDENT T. J. MircHe LL, Alabama Normal School. —‘* Most 
excellent and attractive. I am more than delighted.’’ 

Supt. I. N. MrrcHe.y, Fond-du-Lac, Wis. — ‘* Type clear, cuts 
suggestive, general substance and moral tone good.”’ 

Supt. E. B. St. Joseph, Mo. — Most excellent. Ad- 
mirably adapted. Exceptionally good.’’ 

Prest. G. L. OsBorNE, State Normal, Warrensburg, Mo.—“ Very 
superior in grading, selections, and mechanical execution.’’ 
Supt. A. L. Purtnton, Parkersburg, W. Va.—‘‘ Most admirable 

Third Reader I ever saw.’’ 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers 


. Cincinnati, New York, and Boston. 
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1887. 

** West Point: The Army and the Militia.” Fred 
Perry Powers. Lippincott’s Magazine, July, 
1887. 

‘* Cadet Life at West Point.’’ By Chas. King, U. 
S. A. Harper's Magazine, July, 1887. 

‘*The Children’s Library in New York and its 
Constitution.” The Library Journal, June, 
1887. 

‘*Mixed or Separated Schools and Churches.’’ 
By H.C. C. Astwood. In A. M. E. Church 
Review. Reprinted in The Library Magazine, 
June, 1887. 

Chautanqua.”” J. H. Vineent, D.D. In The 
Contemporary Review. Reprinted in The Li- 
brary Magazine. 

‘*Washington’s Idea of a National University.’ 

By Herbert B, Adams. Labrary Magazine, 

June, 1887. 


’ 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Cholera spreading in Sicily. 

— Terrific hail-storm in parts of Indiana. 

— Milwaukee brewers have left the K. of L. 

— The Afghan boundary question has been 
settled. 

— Warlike atmosphere prevading Metz, Ger- 
many. 

— Pittsburgh. Open switch. Smash-up. Eight 
killed. 

— Severe earthquake shocks along the Medi- 
terranean. 

— Seven reported cases of small-pox in New 
York City. 

—- Kismil Pacha, the Grand Vizier of Turkey, 
has resigned. 

— ‘Tremendous rain-storm in Pittsburg, Pa., on 
the 20th inst. 

— During the quarter ending June 50, 9,140 
Irish tenants were evicted. 

— The king of Belgium denies the report of the 
death of the explorer Stanley. 

— Bulgarian agitation against Prince Ferdinand 
and in favor of Russia. 

— Harvey, the Treasury Department forger, 
gets twelve years in the penitentiary. 

— A suit to break the will of Mrs. A. T. Stew- 
art has been brought by one of her nieces. 

— The New York brewery employees are also 
seceding from the Knights of Labor. 

— Later reports state that from 150 to 200 peo- 
ple were injured in the St. Thomas disaster. 

— An unusual number of icebergs floating un- 
usually far south this unusually warm season. 

— Another Mexican town, population about 
1,200, has been nearly destroyed by earthquakes. 

— The Brotherhood of Telegraphers offered 
$5,000,000 for the Baltimore and Ohio telegraph 
system, 

— In discussing the Egyptian Convention, the 
French press assumes a belligerent attitude toward 
England. 

— The Pope, in a letter, explains fully the prin- 
ciples which he has followed in the government of 
the church. 

— The Governor of the Fiji Islands is in Wash- 
ington, but not on a diplomatic errand, as had 
been asserted. 

— The Spanish Government has decided to 
abolish the Cuban export duties on sugar, molas- 
ses, and spirits. 

— An entire crew, numbering twenty-five, per- 
ished with the ship Firth of Olna in Java waters. 
A cyclone did it. 

— A crowd of Italian laborers run into by an 
express on the Erie Railway. Eleven killed; six 
terribly injured. 

— The French steamer ‘‘Champagne,’’ from 
Havre to New York, recently made the quickest 
passage on record. 

— In the suit of the Bell Telephone Co. against 
the Globe Telephone Co. Judge Wallace decided 
in favor of the former. 

— The trial of the Chicago ‘‘ boodlers ’’ has at 
last begun. Undoubtedly some of them expect 
that their trials will be of long duration,—about 
five years, perhaps. 

— The Commissioner of Patents has refused to 
register a trade-mark for distilled spirits, in which 
the words ‘‘ Knights of Labor,’’ or ‘‘ K. of L.’’ 
distillery appear, on the ground that it is a de- 
ception. 

— During the past three months the Depart- 
ment of State has issued over four thousand pass- 

rts to Americans wishing to travel in Europe. 

t is estimated that four-fifths of those who go 
abroad do not take passports, thus making an ex- 
odus of 20,000 in ninety days. 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress ‘Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 State 
street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 


Title. 


In the Golden Days. - - - 
A Game of Chance, - 
A Terrible Legacy. - - ° 
The Great Helper. - - - - 
Dorothy Thorn of Thornton, - - 
Margin of Profit. - ° 
Ir. Breen’s Practice. - - - 
St.Paul’s Problem. - ° 
Discovery of America. - - 
Colonization of America. - ° 
Making of the American Nation. - - - - 
Thekla . - - 
Court Life in Egypt. - - - - . ° 
Cucumber Chronicles. - - - - - 
Shores and Alps of Alaska. - - - . 
” 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


We do not condemn the theory or the practice of 
resorting to fresh air, mountain retreats, quiet 
country homes, seaside rambles and bathing, or 
the various mineral springs as restoratives to fail- 
ing health. No doubt there are many who have 
been greatly relieved by all these favorite resorts, 
and some very justly claim they have been cured. 
But the number is legion that find no comfort, no 
relief to their weakness, their aches, their pains, in 
such grasping at straws in their struggle to save 
themselves. The following letters illustrate this 
point and show the wisdom of the one most inter- 
ested in the case. 

A patient in Grand Junction, Tennessee, on 
April 20, 1886, wrote the following : 

“My family doctor said I ought and must goto 
Hot Springs and stay three months. My good brother 
came down from Middle Tennessee to see me, and he 
also tried to persuade me to go and spend three 
months at the Springs. I declined todo so on the 
ground that I knew more about Hot Springs than 
either of them. I just simply told them that I in- 
tended to stay at home and use Compound Oxygen, 
and be where I could get fresh air. I believe three 
months at the Springs, taking that contaminated air 
in all the time would kill me. I have been there 
once, and it was a fruitless trip. aye worse. On the 
other hand I have as much confidence in Compound 
Oxygen, as I would have in giving beef and bread to 
a starving man. The Compound Oxygen that [ used 
over a year ago did me much good. I wanted to be 
moving to some other country all the time. and could 
not control myself about eating and many other 
things. I tind mueh relief in these respects after 
using the Compound Oxygen.” 

A volume of nearly two hundred pages, on 
**Compound Oxygen —Its Mode of Action and 
Results ’’ will be mailed free to every inquirer on 
receipt of address ; and if particularly interested 
in the cure of any special disease, a monograph 
on that will also be sent. Address Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— Concert-Meister Emil Mahr of Wiesbaden, 
has been engaged as teacher of Violin, at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Mr. 
Mahr belongs to the Joachim School of artists, 
and has a fine reputation abroad. He has spent 
the last six years in London, as solois* and teacher ; 
has held the position of Chef in Mr. Henschel’s 
Orchestra there, for the past year, and like posi- 
tions in the Richter and Crystal Palace Orchestras. 
His coming to this country adds another to the 
galaxy of great artists in that institution, and will 
place the Violin School in the very front rank. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Author. Publisher. , Price. 
Johonnot D Appleton & Co, New York 8 63 
2 
Coombs 
Appleton 

faggar 

Worth LD Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Atkinson G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 7? 
Ticknor & Co, Boston KO 

Wendell ed 50 
Foster T Y Crowell & Co, N Y ’ 1 25 
The Interstate Pub. Co, Chicago 36 

Street Lee & Shepard, Boston 3 50 
Armstrong J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 00 
Rutler Scribner & Welford, N Y 4 50 
Sterry “ “ 200 
Cumberland AC McClurg & Co, Chicago 4 50 
Karr “ “ “ “ 2 50 
Tadema bad 1 75 
1 00 


Morgan Silver, Rogers & Co, Boston 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— I know nothing that conveys a vivider idea 
of inexhaustible abundance than a fried goose egg. 
-W. D. Howells, in the Youth’s Companion. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. Europ@an plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than ay other first-class hotel in the city, 


— ‘*Pa, do ‘pro’ and ‘con’ mean opposite 
things? ’’ ‘* Yes, son.’’ ‘‘Is that the reason 
why they speak of ‘ progress’ and ‘ congress’ ?”’ 
** N-n-n yes, son.’ —Chicago News. 


— Mr. Browning having published an explana- 
tion of one of his poems, the one thing needful is 
to have some one explain his explanation.— Lowell 
Citizen. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle, 


Wuat On ?—In Germany teachers are very 
poorly paid. At a teachers’ festival somebody 
proposed the toast: ‘* Long live our school teach- 
ers!’’? What on?” asked a cadaverous-looking 
specimen, rising in his seat.— Texas Siftings. 


— Tommy had always been accustomed to say 
his prayers under his mother’s direction, but one 
night he was left to attend to it himself. When 
his mother saw him next morning he said: 
‘* Mamma, I guess I'll say my prayer by myself 
after this. It makes me feel better ’quainted 
with God, and I can tell him things better when 
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you ain’t listenin’, 


— For anything you wish to purchase for your- 
self or your school, address Teachers’ Coiperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


—Musical Herald, Aug. 1887. 


GINN & COMPANY. . 


Will publish in August: 


A Practical Rhetoric. By Prov. 
Joun F. GenunG of Amherst College. 
Characterized by good sense, simplicity, 


originality, availability, completeness, 2nd 
ample illustration. 


The Leading Facts of English 
History. By D. H. Monreomery. 
Revised and rewritten, with full maps, 
tables, and indexes. 


German Lessons. By 

and CoLttaAr. The natural and the sei- 
entifie methods harmonized. 


The Journal of Morphology. 
Edited by C. O. Wurman, Director of 
the Lake Laboratory, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Satires of Horace. Edited 
in the College Series of Latin Authors 
by Pror. J. B. GreenouGu of Harvard 
College. The Epistles will be issued 

this fall and the two parts then bound 

together. 


Homer’s Iliad. Books I. to IIT, 
with notes. Edited in the College Series 
of Greek Authors by Proressor Sry- 
MOUR of Yale College. A vocabulary 
will probably be issued this fall. 


Plane Surveying. By Proressor 
Dante, CARHART of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. A complete 

and practical treatise, fully illustrated 


with diagrams. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


COLLEGES, 


Restos UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


00 GcHooL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 


trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses, 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


"PROFESSIONAL. 
(HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. ta 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 


trie Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 


i with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 


592 z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
GAN INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. | 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


ST TE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


N ASSACHUSKTTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH. Principal 


2 West Newton English and Classical School. 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept 21,1887. A faim- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and for an intelli 
gent and honorable manhood or Womanhood, Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T, ALLEN, West Newton. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Has Largest and Best Equipped conservatory 
building in the world; broadest curriculum of study; 
employs ablest corps of teachers, instructs largest 
number of students, 

The Educational advantages of the Conserva- 
tory are grouped under the tullowing schools: 

1A the Piano. 

2. A School for the Organ, 

3. A School for Singing, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Lyric Art, and Opera, 

4. A School for Violin, Quartet, and Ensemble Play- 
ing, Orchestral and Band Instruments, and Conduct- 
ing. 

5. A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
and Orchestration, 

6. A School for Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus. 
_%. A School for Training Music Teachers for Public 
Schools, ete. 

8. A School for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 

9. A School for Physical Culture. 

10. A College of Music. 

11. A School for Common and Higher English 
Branches, Latin, Italian, German, and French Lan- 
guages. 

12. A School of Elocution and Dramatic Art. 

13. A School of Fine Arts. 

14. A Home forits Lady Pupils. 

Rng for illustrated calendar, giving full informa- 
on, to TOURJEE, Director 
FRANKLIN 8Q., BOSTON, MASS. 


IN PRIZE The Froebel So- 
*" ciety of London 
offers Prizes to the amount of twenty 
guineas, for best essays on “ THE 
ETHICAL TEACHING OF FROEBEL, 
AS GATHERED FROM HIS WoRKsS” Full informa- 
tion may be obtained of 
D. C. HEATH & CO., 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


A teacher for a New England Normal School, who is 
especially fitted to teach Mathematics and Physica! 
Science,—one who has had a successful experience 
in teaching, who is in thorough sympathy with Nor- 
mal School work, a lady of thorough scholarship and 
of social culture. The salary is $800. 

Apply at once, to 

HIRAM-ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Have you seen Fisher’s “ Essentials 


of Geography” # 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Seribner’s Magazine for August opens with the 
fifth instalment of the “Unpublished Letters of 
Thackeray,” which is illustrated with several Thack- 
eray drawings. A photograph of the statuette of 
Thackeray by Boehm is also reproduced. The letters 
give a glimpse of the great London Exhibition of 1851, 


and an amusing account of a trip on the Continent 
which he took with his two daughters.”” “ The Pictur- 
esque Quality of Holland ” is a delightful article from 
the pen of George Hitehcock, an American artist, who 
has resided there for a number of years. He has 
illustrated it with striking drawings. Prof. N. 8. 
Shaler of Harvard contributes another of his notable 
papers on scientific subjects from a popular point of 
view. The title is** The Instability of the Atmos- 
phere,” and the article includes a clear, logical 
explanation of the genesis of all kinds of storms, 
dwelling particularly on the origin and development 
of tornadoes and cyclones. _It is finely illustrated. 
Prof. John F. Weir, of the Yale Art School, in his 
article on * The Revival of Handicraft,” advocates 
the spread of skilled labor as a great social force in 
elevating the physical and moral condition of work- 
ingmen. ‘In Realism and the Art of Fiction,” Arlo 
Bates has reviewed at considerable length the whole 
subject of the true theory of fiction. He has written 
from the Idealists’ point of view, and combats the 
theory which Mr. Howells has advocated in this 
country. For lighter reading, Miss Lizzie Champney 
gives us a sketch entitled “* Father Acacio’s Little 
Game’; Mr. T. R. Sullivan a short story, ** The Lost 
Rembrandt” The selections which were begun in 
July, under the title “A Girl’s Life Eighty Years 
Ago,” are concluded, as is also the serial “ Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife.’ There are several charming poems 
in the number, one of the daintiest being by Miss 
Edith M, Thomas. 


— The August Atlantic, although containing the 
usual number of scholarly articles, will attract the 
summer reader by two stories, one called ‘‘A Mad 
Englishman,” by Margaret Crosby, which telis of the 
freaks of a young English gentleman in love with 
life ; the other ‘The Goophered Grapevine,” 


a negro story in dialect, by Charles W. Chesnutt. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s **Second Son” leaves its humble 
heroine in a most thrilling predicament, and most of 
the characters in Marion Crawford’s ** Paul Patoff” 
have betaken themselves to the East, and the story 
gains in color and interest. ‘ The Personal Charac- 
teristics of Charles Reade” is the subject of a very 
interesting article by E. H. House, who knew Mr. 
Reade personally. Thomas H. Clay’s paper ‘‘ Two 
Years with Old Hickory” is made up largely of quo- 
tations from the letters of Francis Preston Blair, and 
giving interesting accounts of the political events of 
1830, and of the life in Washington at that period. 
* The Spell of the Russian Writers ” is the title of an 
article by Harriet Waters Preston, marked by her 
usual criticai skill. It gives brief accounts of 
most of the recent Russian writers, partly bio- 
rraphical and partly critical. Mr. Wm. Cranston 
zawton has a second paper on “ The Alkestis 
of Euripides,” and lastly Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes continues his papers on *‘ Our Hundred Days 
in Europe.” In this instalment Dr. Holmes gives an 
account of a visit to Cheyne Row, Chelsea. London, 
and also of the National Gallery, the Royal Academy, 
the Temple, and the Colonial Exhibition. The poe- 
try of the number comprises some verses by Graham 
R. Tomson, on Millet, a poem catled ** The Mummy,” 
and another poem by Alice Williams Brotherton, ad- 
dressed to E.M. T. A paper on * Anne Gilchrist,” 
and the — literary departments close the num- 
ber. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


— The August number of Harper’s Magazine is 
peculiarly timely and attractive, with an abundance 
of vigorous articles upon the leading subjects of the 
the day. Its leading article which is finely ilius- 
trated, is a description of the historical and natural 


charms surrounding Niagara, by Miss Jane Meade 
Welch. In it are suggestions of several delightful 
tramps in that romantic region for geologists and 
other ramblers. The Irish Party in Parliament is 
entertainingly sketched by Edward Brown. Robert 
C. Leslie contributes ‘Sea Wings,” a study of sails, 
with numerous drawings. G. OU. Shields writes for 
sportsmen a paper on “Hunting the Grizzly.” A 
thrilling narrative of the *‘ Buccaneers and Maroon- 
ers of the Spanish Main ” is begun by Howard Pyle, 
illustrated by his own Ravenna and its 
Mosaics ” is the title of an attractive paper by Syd- 
ney Lawrence. Bishop Hurst contributes some sur- 
prising information concerning Mohammedan liter- 
ary enterprise in “A Native Publishing House in 
India.” arnet Phillip’s summer story, ‘* A Fisher- 
man’s Mate,” is a clever romance. The serials 
“April Hopes” and Narka” are developing 
strongly. he second part of the series of Southern 
papers by Rebecca Harding Davis, entitled ‘‘ Here 
and There in the South” centers in Mobile, and is 
handsomely illustrated, by W. H. Gibson and W. H. 
Drake. Charles Dudley Warner’s “ Mexican Notes ” 
are concluded. The poetry of the number is unusu- 
ally fine, and the departments are copiously filled. 


— The St. Nicholas for August opens with a beau- 
tiful frontispiece, by Mary Hallock Foote, illus- 
trating some bright verses by Edith M. Thomas, 
entitled ‘** Invitation to Echo”; and the illustra- 
tor turns author a little farther on in a charm- 
ing sketch of Rocky Mountain life, called ‘An 
Idaho Pienic,’’ with more pictures in her charac- 
teristic stye. Another artist tells his own story 
with pen as well as pencil in this number — Geo. 
Wharton Edwards, who writes and draws pict- 
ures for *‘ The Figurehead of the James Starbuck,” 
a capital sea story told ashore. Nora Perry contrib- 
ules a girl’s story that has equal application to boys, 
and contains a healthful lesson for some teachers as 
well as all scholars. The editor of Youth's Compan- 
ion gives us a pleasant sketch of the ** Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’’; George J. Manson contributes 
his views on “ Journalism,” to the boys who are get- 
ting ** Ready for Business,” and as it is the author’s 
own profession, he sees it in no roseate hue. C. F. 
Holder tells ** How Some Animals Become Extinct.” 
“A Great Battle in a Forest” is the title given to 
Gen. Adam Badeau’s account of tne great battle and 
Confederate victory at Chancellorsville. Besides the 
attractions already mentioned are the continued 
stories, and poems, and pictures of the usual choice 
variety New York: The Century Co. Subscription 
price, $3.00 a year. 


— The frontispiece of the August issue of the Maga- 
zine of Art is a fine photo-gravure from the painting 
‘Here's Your Health,” by Jose Domingo, the Span- 
ish Meissonier. whose work is so highly prized in 


this country. The opening paper is on “Current Art,” 
and reproduces for the reader’s pleasure a number 
of the more conspicuous pictures recently on exhibi- 
tion in London. To “Tarnley Hall” 1s given con- 
siderable space on account of the nape urner and 
his masterpieces. The writer of this paper has had 
excellent material at his service and has made the 
most of it. Another interesting paper is on the “ By- 
ways of Book Illustration,’ and another on “ Art 
Patrons,” going back to Remeses I}. of Egypt. 
Harold E. Boulton gives a charming poem, “ Queen 
Mary at Fotheringan.” ‘ The Salon” is given with 


illustrations from several important pictures, among 
them L. Deschamp's Le Sommeil de Jesus.” Harr 

Furniss contributed some amusing “ Random Remi- 
niscences of a Special Artist,” capitally illustrated 
b y himself. There is also an interesting portrayal 
of “ Australian Coast Scenery,” and a valuable and 
generous supply of art notes. This issue seems to 
surpass all former ones in the richness of both its 
artistic and literary compositions. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. $3.50 a year. 


— Good Housekeeping for July is, in the character 
of its contents and general appearance, fully up to 
the high standard which has made this monthly the 
most popular magazine of its kind in the country. 
The serials are continued with unabated inter- 


est. No more favorable comment could be given than 
a presentation of the names of the articles and their 
able authors. ‘“ Molly Bishop’s Family,” (Contin- 
ued,) by Catherine Owens; ‘God Bless our Homes,” 
by May Kingston; ‘Six Cups of Coffee, V,” by 
Mrs. D. A. Lincoln; “Care of Children,” III, by 
Mrs. Ellis L. Mumia; ‘‘Meals for the Many of Moder- 
ate Means,” LIL, by Juliet Corson ; “ Small Savings 
—Saving Steps,” by Jesse Merrill Nason; ** Wash- 
ing,” by Jenny Crowley Spruce ; “ Train our Young 
Housekeepers,” by E. B. H. ; Family Mourning, 
by George Newell Lovejoy; “ Further Perils of Good 
Housekeeping.”’ by Mrs. M. E. Talmadge ;_“ Table 
pueeties and Economies,” by Mrs. F. A. Benson ; 
Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted; The Cozy 
Corner. Poetry : “In Clover,” by Helen Chase ; 
The Children,” by M. E. Buck; ‘ Rossie’s Reply,” 
5.8. H.; * Down in the Strawberry Bed,” by Clinton 
Scollard ; “The Birthday Cake,’ i Josephine C. 
Goodale ; “A Lesson,” by Josephine Canning ; 
“A Fourth of July Jingle,” Frank H. Stauffer ; 
“For the Children’s Sake,” by James Geddes; “Given 
the Freedom of the Town,” Juniata Stafford. Pub- 
lished by Clark W. Bryan & Co, Springfield, Mass. 
Price, $2.50 a year; single copies 10 cents. 


—The Jubilee season in London, and the excite- 
ment of the public mind over the Queen’s fiftieth 
anniversary of her reign, are represented by two 
articles in the August Zclectic: ** Vietorian Litera- 


ture, by Prof. Edward Dowden, and “ The Progress 
of Thought in Our Time,” by John Addington Sy- 
monds. Both of these papers are deserving of care- 
ful reading. ‘ Oxford in the Middle Ages,” by John 
C. Brodrick, is a peculiarly interesting study of 
university life in the olden time. Andrew Lang has 
here said some sensible things on “ Literary Plagiar- 
ism,’’ and James Keith in a paper entitled * Our 
Great Competitor” studies the future of the United 
States in a strain of glowing prophecy. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne has a powerful poem on the Jubi- 
lee, perhaps the finest yet published. Mr. Gladstone 
attacks some of the conclusions in Mr. Lecky’s last 
volume of “ England in the Eighteenth Century,” 
with his accustomed eloquence of expression. Other 
articles of notable interest are ‘* Russia is the Enemy 
of English Trade,” ** The Origin and Interpretation 
of Myths,” ‘“ Earthquake Warnings,’ ‘ Thomas 
Stevenson, Civil Engineer,”’ by Robert Louis Steven. 
son, * Tree Lore,” by J. A. Farrar, and Poets’ Pict- 
ures, a selection from Temple Bar. The minor 
articles are interesting and well chosen. Published 
in New York by E. R. Pelton. $5.00 a year. 


— In the August issue of The American Magazine 
we have a lively description of a sojourn in Ven- 
ezuela (illustrated), by Dr. W. F. Hutchinson, accom- 
yates by a portrait of General Blanco, president of 

fenezuela. Theodore H. Mead has given us a 
delightfully written and copiously illustrated paper 
entitled Few English Wayside Birds.”” The Jus- 
tices of the Superior Court are presented both by the 
engraver’s art and in pen-portraits, by Z L. White. 
Col. 1. Edwards Clarke, of the U.S. Bureau of Edu. 
cation, presents an elaborate review of the new meth- 
ods adopted during recent years in our schools and 
colleges. The chief poem of the number is a patri- 
otic lay by Maurice Thompson, entitled ‘ Our 
Legend.”’ Clinton Seollard contributes a serenade. 
Beside Edgar Fawecett’s serial and several interest- 
oy short stories, there is the Supplement containing 
“The American Pulpit,” “ Timely Topies,” ‘ The 
Household and the well filled Portfolios.” New 
York : R. T. Bush and Son. $3.00 a year. 


— The July number of The New England Magazine 
contains for its leading article a very interesting 
historical sketch of ** The Martha’s Vineyard Sum 


mer Institute.” Ithas good illustrations of the Insti- 
tute, of Wm. J. Rolfe, its President, Benj. W. Put- 
nam, Business Manager, and W. H. Daniell, Treas- 
urer. Along other important papers are ‘* Conser- 
vatism in Terms of Measurement,”’ by Isaac Bassett 
Choate ; “Spiritualism,” by Hudson Tuttle ; §* The 
Friends’ Boarding School, Providence,’’ by 
Meader ; ‘Anne Bradstreet,” by Pamelia McA. 
Cole ; “ William Andrew Harris,” by Reuben A. 
Guild. There is a fine assortment of short stories. 
poems, editorials, and reviews. Subscription, $3.00 
a year. Boston: 36 Bromfield St. 


— Lord Bramwell, one of the foremost jurists of 
England, believes that the issue between Ireland and 
English government has never been fairly stated in 


this country, and he has prepared for the August 
number of the Forwm a paper in which he has er- 
deavored to tell the story in an impartial manner. 
An article of the kind from such a source is likely to 
command general attention. Governor Foraker, of 
Ohio, is preparing for this number an article setting 
forth at length the reasons why in his judgment the 
Republican party should be returned to power. The 
argument will touch upon all the important issues of 
the coming campaign. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Quiver for August; terms, $1.50a year. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

The Library Magazine for July; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York: John B Alden 

The American Magazine for August ; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York: R. T. Bush & Son. 

he Current for July 16; terms, $4.00 a year. 
Chicago: The Current Pub. Co. 

The Catholic World for August; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: Office of the Catholie World. 

The Musical Herald for July ; terms, 10 cents a 
number. Boston: The Music Herald Co. 

The Pansy for July; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston : 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Writer, for July; terms, $1.00a year. “Boston: 
The Writer. 

The Overland Monthly for July ; terms, $4.00 a 
year. San Francisco: The Overland Monthly Co. 

Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal for July; terms, 
$1.00 a vear. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health 
for July ; terms, $2.00a year. New York: Fowler 
and Wells Co. 

The Current for July 2d; terms, $4.00 a year. 
Chieago: The Current Publishing Co. 

Babyhood for wl terms, $1,50 a year. New 
York: Babyhood Publishing Co. 

The Unitarian Review for July; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston : 141 Franklin St. 

Notes and Queries for July and August; terms, 
ree Hy year. Manchester, N. H.: 8S. C. & L. M. 

ould. 


The Magazine of Art for August ; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York ; Cassell & Co. 


Geachers’ Agencies. | 


HOT weather is trying to the nerves, and to adipose tis- 
sue at the best, but it is particularly exasperating 
to the teacher out of a place and hunting for one. As it 
becomes hotter his collar wilts, his cuffs grow begrimed, 
his trowsers HOTTER court plaster, his throat gets be 
stick like ond the help of soda water, and 
his temper evaporates with his perspiration. He is hot 
test when after along walk ina broiling sun, to find a 
trustee of a school said to HOTT T resent teacher 
be vacant, he learns that the fe rehired, and 
he has no better chance than a hottentot. Such are the 
who tries to be his own Teachers’ 
gency. ut those who apply to us 

know where to go, when to go and how HOTTENTOT. 
to go So ney keep cool and comfortable, and are in 
po to win the places they want. W. D. KERR, 

, UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor PL, N.Y. City. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
FOUR of our recent appointments were in Pickens, 

8. C., Hallstead, Pa., 8. Norwalk, Conn., and 
Irwing, Cal., showing that our field is not restricted. 
Many teachers register with us for particular States 
—especially Colorado and California. We have been 
pretty successful with such applicants, taking special 
pains to find just the places they can best fill. We 
sent two ladies to Ouray, Colo., last summer, at 
$750 each. One remains this year at $900; the other 
has gone at a still higher salary, to Whitewater Nor- 
mal School, Wis. Teachers of accredited record can 
have about the kind of places they want if they will 
be patient till we find them. 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 
EVERETT O. FISK, 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


j FOR JUST THE RIGHT TEACHERS. 
Hunting Everywhere Academies, Superintendents, and School 


Boards are now mee The following are calls we had during 
P 


the National Educational Association last week. One Norma 
mend a Geography teacher ($700) and a Literature teacher ($800). 


resident called avd asked us to recom- 
Another President of a Normal wants 


a Training teacher ($1200). Another, ateacher of Science and Institute Conductor ($1200), A University in 


the East wants a Professor of Elocution ($1000) A 


yrivate school near Chicago wants a Yale graduate 


($1000). An Illinois school wants a teacher of Elocution ($700). One school board near Chicago called and 
asked us to recommend teachers for fifteen places,—viz , High School Principal ($1400) ; Asst. Latin ($800) ; 


Math. ($750) ; 7th grade ($700) ; 6th grade ($650) ; ete. 
These are only “samples” of the calls we are now r 


eceiving. Address : 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 Stare Sv., CHicaao. 


EST TEACHERS, 
and FOREIGN, 
promeey provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and charges unusually mcderate. 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp. 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y¥- 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION, 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

OVER 50 VACANCIES PER WEEK 
received since April 1st; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 

KR. EE. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 

and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 
PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 

Honesdale, Pa.: ** From personal knowledge I can 

most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 

tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and For Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


BOTH LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, PUBLIC, 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 


E. M. COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17TH STREET, N. , 2 City. 


between 4th Ave. and Broadway, 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
$2,000 to 50,000. 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


EXCH 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


WANTED, 
In a Business College in the West, a man to teach 
Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, and Penmanship ; 
and the man who will purchase a one-third interest 
in the business, will find excellent encouragement. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St, Boston. 


WANTED, 

In a first-class Ladies’ College. a lady or gentleman 
of ability, culture and refinement, who has made a 
specialty of the Latin Language as a literature, and 
had successful experience In teaching it. 

Also, in the same college. a lady who has made a 
specialty of English Literature, and 1s qualified to 
take charge of that department. 

None need apply who are not competent to fill a 
professorship in said college. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education,. 

3 Somerset St.. Boston. 
FOR SALE, 
A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists of 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and an acre of land. With a slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including wulisings, 
furniture, and good will of school, will be sold for 

10,500. Terms easy ; possession given in season for 


‘all session. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FISHER’S 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Prant TEACHERS P SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Cotteaee, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE NEW ENGLAND . 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered, 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


INDICATIONS. 

Among the numerous engagements in the best po- 
sitions, during the last few weeks, through this Bu- 
reau, six ladies have been engaged at $1000 salary 
each, one who was engaged a year ago, at the same 
salary, has been re-elected at $1,200, and another 
who was engaged three years ago at $1000 salary, 
has just been elected at Minneapolis, as Training 
Teacher, at $1300. 

Leading educators in every department of instrue- 
tion have learned where to register, and the School 
officers now know where to apply for teachers of 
established reputation. 


WANTED, 


Intwo New England Cities, ladies normally educated, 
and-with some experience in this line of work, to act 
as Training Teachers for the public schools. Salary, 
800 and $1,000, Apply at once to 
TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No. 5. 


A course of simple experiments for beginners, giving great prominence to practical work by the pu 
ents are of the most elementary character, and the simplest apparatus Is employed,—the range 


The experim 


of material being limited to what the kitchen affords, and t 
student is required to make his own observations, and from every experiment a prac 


Introduction price, 66 cents, 


Sample copies will be forwarded, postpaid, to teachers or 


introduction price. 


APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Practical Science for Young Students. 


FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


By MARY SHAW BREWSTER. 


Watson’s Spellers. 


By J. MADISON WATSON, 
Author of the Jndependent Series of Readers. 


There is many a spe 
might be hard to say W 
things being taken into consic 
saying that, for completeness and 
ment, classification, and utility, 
equal to 


WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 


Mr. Watson very properly ¢ 
phy is the “corner-stone ” of 
ceeds to train his pupils tho 
and makes correct “spellers”? 0 
observe his instructions. 176 pages. 
amination 20 cts. 
gem! Price, 20 
and Youth's Speller (35 
tirely in script type, to familiarize the pupil with 
the written form as a help in correspondence. 
Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 


hich is the best! 


pil. 


o afew well-known chemical compounds. Each 
tical lesson is drawn. 


all who faithful 


school-officers for examination, at the 
Watson's Child’s Speller (18 cts.) 


Important Books on 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE, 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Demos- 
By FRANK BYRON JEVONS, M.A., Tutor 
One volume, crown 


thenes. 
in the University of Durham. 
octavo, $2.50. 

The reader who is anxious to gain a sound knowl- 
edve of the literature of classic Greece will find Mr. 
Jevons’s book thoroughgoing and accurate. The 
author goes into detail with sufficient fulness to make 
the history complete, but he never loses sight of the 
commanding lines along which the Greek mind 
moved. 

It is beyond all question the best history of Greek 
literature that has litherto been published,— London 
Spectator. 


The work is a mine of condensed information, and | 
most judicious, clear, and compact criticism.—Chi- | 


Tribune. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


A. %. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H, B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Classical Literature. 


THE HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE, 


: in the market, and it 
Mel But, all 
jeration, we feel safe in 
scientific arrange- 
there is nothing 


ontends that orthogra- 
education, and he pro- 
roughly and pare 

y 
Price for ex- 
Watson's “Graphic Speller”’ is a 


cts.) are both printed en- 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Marcus 
Aurelius, with Chronological Tables, ete., for the 
Use of Students. By CHARLES T. CRUTTWELL, 
M.A. Crown octavo, $2.50. 

Mr. Cruttwell’s book is written throughout from a 
purely Jiterary point of view, and endeavors, without 
sacrificing essential information, to avoid tedious and 
trivial details. 

A genuine history of Roman literature and a well 
elaborated portrayal of the successive stages in the 
intellectual development of the Romans, and the 
various forms of expression which these took in lit- 
erature.”’—The Nation. 

This elaborate and careful work, in every respect 
of high merit Nothing at all equal to it has hitherto 
been published in England.— British Quar. Review. 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 
and Second Readers, 


Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft. 
Student's Readers, in parts of 32 pages each. First 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., 64 
Student's Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible inthe Common School. 


*.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


ae 


—AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
COS, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED Aanp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 

REN AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Book: 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cTs 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS.” 
DRAWING MODELS, and s 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy anc 


application. 
B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


oR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & S0 Bleecker St., 


A. WwW. 


Faber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldest and the BWeot 
OF all Pencils, 


The New A. W. F. “‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’’ 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supptice of Unequaled Quality. 


ALL STATIONERS KEEP THE 
FABGR GOODS, 


Special Samples sent to 
Siucatoro. 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


(Postal-cards not noticed.) 


EBERUARD FABER, 
545-547 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


BEFORE AN AUDIEN CE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut upin Paris” ; Editor of * George 
Kliot’s Essays” ; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor Pl., N.Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Readers ; 
Leighten*s of Rome; 
omson’s New Arith ti 
Reeds Word Lessons. 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
a HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, Ci., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. ° 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline haps. 
Sheppard's Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


QUIZZISM, 


AND ITS KEY. 


By A. P. Southwick. 


SEVENTI EDITION, 


The wonderful suecess which this book has had in 
the past, the hearty weleome and words of commen- 
dation it has received from all parts of the country, 
lead us to make this, the seventh edition of the work, 
far superior to any previous one. 

No pains have been spared to make it neat and at- 
tractive in press-work and binding. 
rhe author has given an explanation of the origin 
of a thousand-and-one common sayings and familiar 
quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting 
“matter” in History, Literature, Geography, Science, 
and Biography, making a capital companion for the 
Home Circle. It is just the book for our boys and 
girls. No library is complete without it. An invalu- 
able aid to every teacher in his profession. 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index. Price, $1.00. 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Sent 


beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possibl 
nave pees the leading cities 
ountry, and are absolutely indis ‘ 
the correct teaching of Form ond’! 
Stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, ‘Mass. 


79 ABASH AVENUE, 
POLLARD’s System of read- 
y ing has been used in the West 
Des Moines Schools during the past year with marked 
success. It has met with special favor from teachers, 
school-boards and children especially, and from pat- 
rons generally. It has completely revolutionized our 
reading, and I wish to recommend it most heartily to 
the favorable notice of all. To learn it and lo try 
it is to adopt it; for, whenever this method is given 
atrial, it will recommend itself. 
Mrs. L. M. WILson, 
Supt. Des Moines Schools. 
For circulars and full particulars concerning the 
System, address Mrs. R. 8. POLLARD, or Miss 
LILLY WALLER, River Forest (Cook Co), 
ILLINOIS. 


Drawing in every 


This is to certify that Mus. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
857 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Engli 
Hutchison’s Physiology and 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


H. I. SMITH, 
24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School a 
"35 


Elegantly bound in Cloth. 


| RICHARDSON, 


Among a host of competitors, many of which are 
excellent Instruction Books, 


Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte 
Still serenely occupies the position of the “ winning 
yacht’’ in the race for popularity. 

Its sale has beentremendous. Edition follows edi- 
tion in rapid succession, and it will not be long betore 
it will be safe to announce 

A HALF MILLION COPIES 
As the total number printed and sold. 


** RICHARDSON ” is a very correct book. 
For a long time no error in a phrase or note has been 
recorded. 


** RICHARDSON” has become a standard 
favorite with a multitude of teachers, who find an 
advantage in giving lessons from a book with which 
they are familiar, and that by its high reputation 
secures the respect and interest of the scholar. 


* RICHARDSON ” has advantages in the way 
of good illustrations of the position and action of the 
fingers, and also in the few pages of advice to play- 
ers from the pens of Schumann and Czerny. 

Mailed for the Price, $3.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


TO BE READY SOON. 


Acts aud Anecdotes of Authors 


FACTS FOR EVERY TEACHER 


ABOUT 

Prominent American Authors, Books and Publish- 
ers ; English Books and Authors ; Popular Trans- 
lations, Dramas, Operas, etc. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 


This work will be without a rival as a mine of infor- 
mation about authors and books. Itis fresh, reliable, 
complete; admirably gotten 4 at a low price. It is 
worth as much as many of the high-priced sets of 
books on authors, 


Cloth, 


SONGS of HISTORY. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Editor of * The Youth’s Companion”; author of 
Zigzag Journeys,” Ete., Ete. 


One of the most important books of the season. It 
is full of patriotic sentiment. Every poem is just the 
thing to be read or recited in school. This volume 
isa revelation of the possibilities of making Amer- 
ican history, biography, and geogra aL alive with 
interest through fact, legend, and tradition. 


Price only $1.00. 


Price, $1.50, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON’S 


TEACHER'S EXAMINER. 


New Edition 1887. 


For teachers to review their 
studies and prepare for exam- 
inations. hirteen branches 
of questions andanswers. 2 
pages. 75,000, sold. ALSO 


Examiner's Companion. 


Just out. Contains 13 Stud. 
ies not included in the EXAM- 
INER. 200 pages of questions 
and answers. These books 
will safely guide the teacher 
through the most difficult ex- 
amination Mailed to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, at @1.50 each. 
Send for circulars. Address 

ALBERT H. THOMPSON, 

54 Block, 
hicago, Ill. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


Practical Elocution. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular Texthook on 
subject of Elocution, 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports i 
as its 8, is acon- 
densed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
topics natural expression, 

i response to the request for illustrative readj 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addities 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 

8, and Expression, subjects which ar ’ tre: 
in the body of the work. 


of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, 


ored plates. 


Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


Eclectic German Fifth Reader. 


for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of 
portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 


PRICES. 

300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. Complete Classical Reader 

Regul ‘tail price, ‘ i 

German authors, and thirteen 

Introduction price, ee 25 can literature ; and other valuable features. 
These are the prices direct, and not through rd Semple Copy =a Introduction price, 


Helectic Educational ‘Series. 


NOW READY, 


The House I Live In. 


An Elementary Physiology for children. With special reference to the nature 
12 and their effects upon the human system. 
mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with engravings and full-page col- 


Cloth, 325 pp. 
72 cents. id 


nished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia ORATORY, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 


C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 28 Now 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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